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CRIMINAL AND JLDIOIAL STATISTICS (IRELAND), 

1877. 



EETRfiNS FOK THE IEAK 1877, 

Compiled by Order of Bit Grace the lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 



PART I. POLICE— CRIMINAL PROCEEDINGS— PRISONS. 



1. Constabulary and Police. -Statements of the Police E.tabhshments and Expenses , 
of the Criminal Clares known to the Police; of the Number of Offence, com- 
mitted and Offenders apprehended, and Districts proclaimed; also, Statement, 
of the Number of Inquests held by Coroners. 



2. Criminal Proceedings .— Criminal Proceedings at Assizes, Dublin Commission Court, 

and Quarter Sessions ; Costs of Criminal Prosecutions. 

3. Prisons. State of the County and County of City and Town Prisons; Number of 

Prisoners, Establishments, and Expenses; State of Bridewells; with Returns of 
Convict Prisons and Reformatory and Industrial Schools, and as to Lunatic 
Asylums, so far as relates to Criminal Lunatics and Dangerous Lunatics charged 
with intent to commit Crime. 



PART II. COMMON LAW— EQUITY AND CIVIL LAW. 



The Superior Courts of Common Law ; 

The High Court of Chancery, the Landed Estates Court, the Court of Probate, the 
High Court of Admiralty, and the Court of Bankruptcy ; 



The Supreme Court, of Appe.l, vis.-Hc, Majesty m Couued, the House of Lord, the 
privy Council, Ireland, the Court of Appe.l in Chancery, the Exchequer Chan her, 
and Court for consideration of Crown Cases Reserved, Case. Reserved for the 
Twelve Judges as to Presentment., Ac., and Court for Land Cases Reserved ; 



The Courts of the Chairmen of Counties and Recorder's, Local Charter Courts for the 
Recovery of Small Debts. Civil Jurisdiction at Quarter Sessions, and Proceedings 
of Sheriffs and as to Jurors, by Revising Judges, and by Sheriffs as to Summoning ; 



The Civil Jurisdiction of the Petty Sessions Courts. 
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INTRODUCTORY AND EXPLANATORY REPORT. 



PART I.— CRIMINAL STATISTICS. 

Crimihal 

Statistics. 

The returns of Criminal Statistics have been collected and presented to Parliament since 
1863, under the directions of successive Lords Lieutenant, in compliance with an 
address presented by the House of Lords to Her Majesty. They are arranged in order 
similar to that adopted in the volume of English Criminal Statistics, and also in a way 
to compare with the Irish Statistics of preceding years. 

As far as possible, the returns in the Appendix relating to matters connected with 
each other are grouped together. Thus the Police Tables show the establishments of 
the Police, the criminal classes known to the Police, the offences committed and the 
character of criminals ; and grouped with these are the returns of Coroners, which 
give the number of inquests held, distinguishing the cases in which the result of the 
inquest was the disclosure of crime, thus presenting points of comparison with the 
returns of crime made by the Police. 

The next class includes returns of criminal proceedings at the Assizes on the several 
circuits, at the Commission Court in Dublin, and at Quarter Sessions held throughout 
Ireland, made by the Local Inspectors of Gaols ; and with these are classed the returns 
of Crown Solicitors as to costs of criminal proceedings. 

The last group of Criminal Returns relates to the different places in which criminals 
are kept in confinement. Under the general head “ Prisons,” this group comprises 
returns from County Gaols, Bridewells, Convict Prisons, Reformatory Schools, Industrial 
Schools, and Lunatic Asylums. 

In this Introductory Report the Statistics are divided more completely, according 
to subject-matter, independently of the source from which the information is received, 
under the four following heads : — 1st, Statistics of Crime ; 2nd, Modes of Procedure 
for Punishing Crime ; 3rd, Criminal Classes, and Places of Detention of Criminals ; 

4th, Staff employed in the Suppression of Crime, and Cost incurred. 



CHAPTER I.— STATISTICS OF CRIME. 

The following table shows the indictable offences compared with the corresponding 
figures for the preceding ten years : — 




Chatter 1. 2 
Uatirlics of Crim 



:tableoffences. 
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Part I. 
Criminal 
Statistics. 

Chapter I. 
Statistics of Crime. 

Agrarian crime 
specially reported. 



The amount of serious crime, after diminishing for six years in succession, remained 
stationary in 1877, the slight increase of 67 crimes being only what is due to the esti- 
mated increase of L8,2S8 in the population. The proportion of crimes to population 
in both 1876 and 1877 being less than in any other years in the table, which extends 
back for ten years. 

Agrarian crime shows an increase. It had reached a minimum in 1866, and rose to 
a maximum in 1870, and again reached a minimum in 1875. The minimum of 1866 
was 87 offences, the maximum of 1870 1,329 offences, and the minimum of 1875 was 
136. In 1876 there was an increase to 201 offences. This was followed by a further 
increase to 236 in 1877, and the first six months of 1S78 show that a further increase 
during the year to 280 may be expected, the first months of 1878 showing 165 offences 
as compared with 139 in the corresponding period in 1877. 

As this third increase indicates that a minimum was reached in 1875, the figures, 
notwithstanding their small amount, have an interest which makes it important to trace 
the fluctuations in comparison with previous maxima and minima of this class of offence, 
and this comparison is made in the following tables : — 



I. — Agrarian Crims Specially Reported. 





The tables show the very slight change for the worse that has. taken place, compared 
with former increases. The figures more nearly resemble those between 1857 and 1862, 
concurrent with the pressure of some unfavourable seasons, than the figures in any other 
years; and the winter of 1877 and spring of 1878 have been periods of exceptional pres- 
sure on the poor. On the 29th June, 1878, there were 3,991 more in workhouses than 
at the same period of the preceding year — 46,327 in 1878, as compared with 42,336 in 
1877; and at the same time an increase of 3,175 in the recipients of outdoor relief,' 
from 33,534 in 1877 to 36,709 in 1878. 

* Estimated for whole year from first six months. 
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' A comparison to show the differences of agrarian crime in seven classes in 1878 and 

1877 is given in the following table : — Statistics. 

III.— Aokawah Offences in f.est Six Months of 1878 and of 1877 Comfased. StaMteo / CH ™. 




The increase is accounted for by the increase of 22 in intimidation by threatening 
notices or other causes, and of 13 in crimes against human life, including the murder of 
the Earl of Leitrim, his clerk, and car driver, on the 2nd of April. Up to that 
period the crimes of intimidation had diminished by 11 in the 3 months. Subsequently 
they increased by 33— one of the sad consequences to be expected from such a frightful 
crime— so that the increase appears to have arisen from that crime, and the use made of 
it for the purposes of intimidation. 

The following table shows the comparison, in detail, between 1877 and 1876, of Indictablooffences 
indictable offences not disposed of summarily. 

The different offences are divided into two classes — first, those in which the results 
were more favourable in 1877 than in 1876 ; and, secondly, those in which the results 
were more favourable in 1876 than in 1877. 

In each class the offences are arranged according to the degree of difference between 

the years those that contribute most to the general result coming first ; the exact 

difference is stated in each case, and the degree by which the lesser number is below the 
greater is added as a per-centage on a uniform principle for exact comparison. 
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Part 1. 




Offences deter- 
mined summarily. 



Indictable Offences. 


1877! 


Total, 

1876. 


Actual Difference. 


Difforcnc 


por cent. 


Number 
less than 
in 1876. 


Number 
m 1876 


Number 




Statistic* of 1876 more favourable than, those of 1877. 














Total offences disposed of by indictment, 


6,328 


6,261 


" 


67 


- 


1 




504 


381 


_ 


123 


- 


25 


















77 


58 




19 








655 


638 




17 






Riots and breach of the peace, 


51 


40 




11 






















166 


157 




9 






Attempts to commit suicide, 


62 


59 


- 


3 






Statistics same in both years . 




. 










Bigamy, child-stealing, and procuring miscarriage, 


14 


14 




- 




- 


Statistics of 1877 more favourable than those of 1876 














Offences against property, with violence, . 


361 


376 


15 


- 


4 


- 
































367 


424 


57 


_ 


16 


- 


Offences against property without violence, 


3,458 


3,549 


91 


- 


3 





The largest increases were malicious offences against property, .123 ; and in crimes 
against human life, 100. The largest amounts of decrease were in offences against 
property without violence, 91 ; and assaults common and on peace officers, 57. 

The following table shows the offences determined summarily compared with the 
corresponding figures since 1867 : — 



Offences determined Summarily.! 




This table shows an increase in 1877 of 9,986 on the 256,312 offences determined 
summarily in 1876 — raising the offences determined summarily to a higher number than 
in the ten preceding years, and to 498 per 10,000 of population — a higher proportion 
than any year since the statistics were first in the present shape, in 1864. 



* These include murder, attempt to murder, shooting, shooting at, wounding, stabbing, &c., to do bodily harm, 
manslaughter, concealing birth of infants, endangering safety of passengers on railways, and unlawfully abandon- 
ing children under 2 years of age. J 



ir-General's Estimate for middle of eaoh year. 
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•*.. The following table shows the different offences determined summarily, classified Tart 1. 
according to the degree in which the statistics of each were more favourable in 1876 S C “™'. 

than in 1877, or the reverse: — , r 

. Chapter I. 




t favourable than those of 1877. 



16,744 



Offences unclassed, . 

Ways Acts, violation of, . 

Local Acts, violation of, 

Police Acts, violation of, . 

Stealing, Ac., .... 

Mutiny Acts, violation of, . 

.Fishery Acts, violation of, . 

Sanitary Acts, violation of, 

Factory Acts, violation of, . 

Game Acts, violation of, . 

Pawnbrokers Acts, violation of, 

Chimney Sweepers Act, violation of, 

Bastardy Orders, disobedience of, . 

Statistics of 1877 more favourable than those of 187 6 
Mercantile Marine Acts, violation of, 

Prevention of Crime Act, 1871, 

Vagrant Acts, other than Prostitutes, 

Poor Law Acts, violation of, . . 

Lord’s Day Act, violation of, 

Cattle Plague Orders, violation of, . 

Malicious and wilful destroying of property, 
Cruelty to Animals, . 

Revenue Laws, violation of, . 

Servants, Masters, and Apprentices, offences of, 
Aggravated Assaults on Women and Children, 
Prostitutes, under Vagrant Acts, . 

Weights and Measures Acts, violation of, . 
•Licensed Victuallers and Beer Acts, violation of, 
Assaults on Peace Officers, Breaches of the Peace, 
Common Assaults, 

Drunkenness, Drunk and Disorderly, 



of offences shown by this table after deducting 6,675 for increase in 
5S , appears to be accounted for chiefly, by .increase'd police vigilance, 
, of Ways Acts; 1,161 violations of Local Acts ; and 671 violations of 



Statistics of Crime. 

Offences deter- 
mined summarily. 



Police Acts, all belong to this- class. 

On the other hand it is satisfactory to notice that the largest decrease was 1,350 in 
drunkenness and drunk and disorderly, with a corresponding decrease in all the offences 
of a class connected with the low moral tone drunkenness gives rise to, viz., 782 in 
assaults ; 503 in assaults on peace officers and breaches of the peace ; 285 m prosecutions 
of prostitutes -under the Vagrant Acts ; and 207 in aggravated assaults on women and 



enuaren. . „ . ... 

The distribution of crime in counties and districts is shown in the following tables, DisU^ut.o^i 
one having relation to indictable offences not disposed of summarily, and the other am , DiBtricU , 
(p. 18) relating to offences disposed of summarily. 



[Table. 
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Indictable Offences. 



Part I. 
Criminal 
Statistics. 






Total of Ireland, 



ge of 1 1 '7 in 10,000 populatic 
olitan Police District 



ve average (11’7): 

Galway (County of Town), . 

Droglieda (County of Town), . . . . 

Cork iCounty of City), 

Kildare, ... . • • 

Limerick (County of City), • 

>w average and above half average (5'85) : 

Westmeath 

Tipperary, South Riding, . 

Limerick, . 

Tipperary, North Riding, 

Wicklow, . . . 

Dublin (outside Metropolitan Police District), 



79;000 

84.000 

39.000 



78.000 

123.000 

133.000 

94.000 



246,000 



Below half aver 
average (2 9) 
King’s Cour 
Londonderr 
Kerry, 
Belfast (To - 
Sligo, . . 



148,000 

96.000 



Meath, 

Leitrim, 



179.000 

70.000 

229.000 

216.000 

265.000 

100.000 

141.000 

52.000 

133.000 

173.000 



Carlow, .... 

Wexford, .... 

Cork, West Riding, 

Below one-fourth average (2'9) : 
Antrim, .... 

Donegal, .... 

Down 

Carrickfergus (County of Town), 



The most marked feature disclosed by this table is one that was particularly noticed 
in the past four years, viz., the extent to which crime is concentrated in towns in Ireland. 

Thus whilst the average of all Ireland of indictable offences not disposed of summarily 
is less than 1 2 in each 10,000 of the population, the crime in the Dublin Metropolitan 
Police district reached 97 in the 10,000 of population ; and it gives a more definite 
conception of the matter to notice that of the 6,328 indictable offences not disposed of 
summarily in Ireland, 3,292, or more than half, occurred in the Dublin Metropolitan 
Police district,* which contains only one-sixteenth of the population of Ireland. 

* See page 91 infra as to possible connexion between excess of crime in Dublin and exceptional and defective 
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extreme case, is shown 



That this is only part of a general law, of which Dublin is an 
by some other figures : — 



Taut I. 
Statistics. 





Number 


of Crimes in 


EACH 10,000 C 


if Population. 






Chapter I 








Excess in Url 




Excess in Ru 


ral District. 


Distribution c 


Districts. 


In Urban | 




In Number of 
Crimes per 10,0(10 
j of PopulaVon. 




Crimes per 10.00o| 


Per cent. 


Clime in Com 
and Districts. 


Dublin Metropolis, 
Galway Town, . 
Drogheda, . 

Cork City, 

Belfast, . 
Limerick City, . 
Waterford City, 


97-7 

250 

20-S 

16-8 

6-4 

13-1 

5-6 


7- 2 

4- 9 

5- 4 
4-8 
2-S 

8- 9 
4-8 


90-5 
203 
15-4 
120 
3 8 

0-8 


93 

81 1 

72 

59 

32 

14 




j 1 1 1 1 1 I 



It appears from this table that the excess of crime lit urban districts, as compared 
with the adjoining county, is, in the case of Dublin, 93 per cent.; in Galway, 31 per- 
cent. ; in Cork, 72 per cent. ; in Drogheda, 74 per cent. ; in Belfast, 59 per cent. ; in 
Limerick, 32 percent. ; and in Waterford, 14 per cent. 



Offences not detekmined Summarily in Divisions of Dublin Metropolitan 
Police District and in all Ireland compared. 



- 


per 10, CO'J of 

Population. 


propomon 


proportfon. 


"“S'" 


Dublin Metropolitan Police District : — 
Division C, North-east City, 


157-3 


. 59-8- 


. _ 


10S-5 


,. D, North-west City and Rural, Glas- 


103-4 






54-6 




3-1 






1006 




ri n 










48-7 


Average, whole Metropolitan District, . 








„ E, Soatli City and Rural, Crumlin to 

Sandymount, 


53-3 


• - ' 


44-2 ' 


45 


„ F, Kingstown, Blackrock, and Rural, 






48-7 




Malpas, Killiney, 


48-8 


— 


— 


Ireland, outside Metropolitan District.— 




. 19-0 

82- 








14-2 


• — 


13-1 


Average of all Ireland outside Metropolitan 


60 

2-6 

1-1 


- 


■ - • 


4-9 


Carrickfergus Town, ■ 


: 


4-9 


- 



It appears from this table that the difference in the- number of crimes committed per 
10,000 population from l'l in Carrickfergus, where the number was least, and 2o'0 in 
Limerick City, where the proportion was greatest outside Dublin, is 'only 23-9 per 
10,000. The difference, however, between the different divisions in Dublin reaches IOS’5 
per 10,000; the crimes in Kingstown, Blackrock, and a large rural district, being only 
43-8 per 10,000, while the crimes in the north-east city rise to J.57'3 per 10,000 population. 

So that the great problem indicated by the statistics 'of Irish crime in 1876, as by those 
of the four preceding years, is how to deal with town crime, especially in the most 
criminal divisions of largo cities. 

Columns have been added to the table to indicate the changes in the amount of 
crime in 1877 as compared with 1876 in those jurisdictions in which there has been 
a change of 2 in the 10,000 of population or upwards. It appears that the most 
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Tart I. 
Criminal 
Statistics. 

Chapter I. 
Statistic! of Cr 

Distribution of 
Crime in Coum 
and Districts. 
Distribution of 
Offences deter- 
mined sumniai 
in Counties sm 
Districts. 



marked diminution in crime has been in Waterford County of City, from 29 crimes 
in 1876 to 13 in 1877, or 7 per 10,000 ; and in Limerick County of City from 73 crimes 
to 51, or 5'6 in the 10,000 population. 

The districts showing marked increase of crime were Galway County of lown from 
1 " 24 crimes in 1S76 to 50 in 1877, or of 13'4 in the 10,000 population; in Drogheda 
lies County of Town from 14 to 27, or 10'0 in the 10,000 population. 

The distribution of offences determined summarily is shown in the following table : — 




This table of offences disposed of summarily indicates the same result as the preceding 
table relating to more serious crime — the excess of town crime. 

Seven out of the eight principal towns in Ireland that are distinguished from the 
adjoining counties, are above the average of offences disposed of summarily. Dublin 
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Metropolitan Police District, Cork, Waterford, and Galway are above double the 
average. These cities and towns, with Belfast and Limerick, all show a greater 
proportion of ofFences disposed of summarily than any county at large in Ireland. 

The degree of preponderance is shown by the comparison of the ofFences disposed of 5 
summarily, compared with each 10,000 of population, in the several town districts and ^ 
in the adjoining counties : — r 

Proportion of Persons Proceeded aqa.nst in each 10,000 of Population. j 



Districts. 


In Urban District. 


Adjoining County. 




Excess por cont. 


Cork City, . 

Waterford City, . 
Dublin Metropolis, . 
Belfast, .... 
Galway Town, 

Limerick City, 

Drogheda, 


1,179 

1,075 

1,321 

855 

1,008 

625 


413 

335 

464 
321 
400 

465 
413 


766 

740 

857 

534 

608 

403 

212 


65 

69 

64 

62 

60 

46 

34 



It appears from this table that the offences determined summarily were in Waterford 
City (which shows the greatest proportionate excess above the adjoining county), 

1,075 in each 10,000 of the population, and in the adjoining county only 335, or 69 
per cent. less. In Drogheda (which shows the least excess), the offences were 625 in 
each 10,000 of the population, being 212, or 34 per cent., above the number in the 
adjoining county. 

Columns have been added to the table to show the districts which indicate a marked 
change in offences determined summarily in 1877 as compared with 1876. 

The districts which show a marked decrease are Limerick city, from 1,131 in the 
10,000 to 868, or 263 ; Drogheda town, from 677 to 625, or 52. 

The districts which show a marked increase are Belfast town, 169 in the 10,000 
of the population; Kildare, 134; Dublin county outside the Metropolitan Police 
District, 84 ; and King’s county, 62. 

The prevalence of offences disposed of summarily in the poorer and more crowded Relative Crimi-^ 
parts of the Dublin Metropolitan Police district, is no less marked than the contrast d ivi.ion. of the 
between the entire metropolis and the adjoining county, as shown 
table 



Proportion of Persons Proceeded against in each 10,00.0 of Population, in Divisions of Metropolitan 
Police District, and in all Ireland, compared. 





'2 r 


Excess above ' 


Excess below 


Excess above 


Dublin Metropolitan Police District. 

Division B— South-east City, • • 

„ C— North-east City, . • . • ■ 

D— North-west City, and rural, Glasnevin to Castle- 
knock, . . • • 

„ A— South-west City, . 

Average whole Metropolitan district, • • . 

Division F— Kingstown, Blackrock, and rural, Merrion old 
churchyard to Mount Malpas, Killincy Hill, . 
E— South City, and rural, Crumlin to Sandymount, . j 


1,933 

1,578 

1,533 

1,437 

1,321 

860 

429 


612 

257 

212 

116 


461 

892 


1,504 

1,149 

1,104 

1,008 

892 

431. 


Ireland outside Metropolitan District. 

Cork City, . • • • 

Kildare, . • • • \ 

Avorage all Ireland outside Metropolitan district, 

Donegal, . : • • • • ' 


1,179 

686 

420 

283 


759 

266 


137 


896 

403 

137 
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Statistics. 

Chapter I. 
.Statistics of Crime. 

Relative Crimi- 
nality of different 
divisions of the 
Dublin Metropoli- 
tan Police district. 



Statistics of Irish 
crime compared 




England and 
Wales. 



Indictable offences 
not determined 
summarily — Irish 
and English 



It appears from the foregoing table that the difference between the number of persons 
proceeded against summarily per 10,000 of the population in Donegal, 283, where the 
number was least, and Cork city, 1,179, where the number was greatest outside 
Dublin, is only 896 per ] 0,000 of the population. The difference, however, between the 
best and worst Division of the Dublin Metropolitan Police district is 1,504 per 10,000 of 
the population ; the number proceeded against in the south-east city being 1,933 per 
10,000, and in south city, including rural district from Crumlin to Sandymount, 429 
per 10,000 of the population. 

In the following tables the statistics of crime in Ireland for the year ended 31st 
December, 1877, are compared with the corresponding statistics of crime in England and 
Wales for the year ended -29th September, 1876, the date up to which the returns are 
made which are included in the Judicial and Criminal Statistics for England and Wales 
presented to Parliament in 1877. 

The tables are arranged on the plan adopted in the Irish statistics for some 
years. The total is given first, and the different offences are given in the order in which 
they correspond with the general result, those offences which most closely correspond 
with the general result coming first, and those which differ most from the general result 
coming last. 

Indictable Offences (not disposed of Summarily). 



of°£n»ia 



Irish Statistics more favourable than English. 
Total Indictable Offences of all kinds, 

Offences against property, without violenc 
Offences against property, with violence, 
Attempts to commit suicide, . 

Forgery, and offences against the currenc 
Rape, and assaults with intent to ravish, 
Unnatural offences, .... 
Bigamy, child-stealing, and attempts to pi 
miscarriage, .... 



English Sti 
Perjury, . . . . 

Riot, breach of the peace, <tc., 



favourable than Irish. 



Offences against human life,+ 

Assaults, common, and on Peace Officers, 
Malicious offences against property, 
Assaults, and inflicting bodily harm, 



It appears from this table that the Irish statistics of indictable offences are more 
favourable than the English in the total number of indictable offences not disposed of 
summarily, to the extent of 4,632, or 42 per cent. 

This proportion, though somewhat larger, corresponds very closely with the proportion 
given in the last five years— 34'6 per cent, in' 1871,' 28 2 per cent, in 1872, 32 per cent 
in 1873, 35 per cent, in 1874, 39 per cent, in 1875, and 40 per cent, in 1876. 



• In this and all subsequent tables in which the English figures are estimated according to population for the 
purpose of comparison with the Irish figures, the enumerated population of England and Wales is taken for the 
1st of April, 1876, as estimated from the Registrar-Geiseral’s figures, a.t 24,168,772, and the population of 
Ireland for the middle of 1877, as estimated by the Registrar-General, at {i, 338, 008. These numbers show that 
the population of the former country is 4 5 times greater than that of the latter ; and by this proportion, lor all tables 
similar to the above, the figures given in the English Judicial and Criminal [statistics for 1876 have been divided. 

t “ Offences against human life” includo murder, attempts to murder, shooting at, stabbing, ic., attempts to do 
bodily harm, manslaughter, endangering safety of passengers on railways, concealing birth of infants, and un- 
lawfully abandoning children under two years of age. 
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The characteristics of the offences follow tho same general law as in previous years. 

The Irish statistics are more favourable than the English in crimes against property, Statistics. 

other than malicious, from 53 to 61 per cent. ; and in attempts to commit suicide, 67 per j 

cent. _ . Statistics of Crime. 

The crime, in which the English statistic, are more favourable than the Insh are:- 
Riot and assaults of various classes, ranging from 79 per cent, to 98 percent malicio not deterwiaed 



The above comparison relates entirely to indictable offence, not disposed of summon y 1 MW gl W to. 
but in both countries Justices have power to deal with certain cases of theft, assaults m ^ ily _ Irisll and 
and malicious injuries to property, either summarily or by indictment. The Courts of English compared. 
Petty Sessions are, however, somewhat differently constituted in Ireland and England 
and Wales, from the presence of official or paid Magistrates in all districts in Ireland, 
rural as well as urban. The following table of offences disposed of summarily, 
belonging to classes that possibly might be indicted, has been constructed and the 
comparison carried out in it on the same plan as in the preceding table 



Irish Statistics more favourable Hum English. 
Total offences which might be indicted, . 

Stealing ; 

Assaults on Peace Officers, breaches of peace, etc.,* 
Aggravated assaults on women and children, . 

English Statistics more favourable than Irish. 
Malicious and wilful destroying of property, & c., 



IkFL'ND, 

1877. 




Actual D 


ifference. 


Difference 


percent. 


>n v:t n 

Population 

and Wales 
in 1876 
of Ireland. 


Irish 1 
English l*ro-l 
number. 


English Pro- 


English Pro.j 


English Pro- 


less than 


less than 










Percent. 1 


Percent. 


17,976 


22,650 


4,674 


- 


21 


- 




8,774 


4,716 


- 


56 


- 




8,134 










378 


608 


230 


“ 


JJ 




6,990 


5,134 


- 


1,856 


- 


26 



It appears from this table that in the statistics of offences actually disposed of 
summarily, but which belong to a class that might be dealt with by indictment, the 
result follows the same law and presents the same characteristics as m the more serious 
offences which are actually made the subject of indictment. 

The Irish statistics are more favourable than the English in this class of offences, to 
the extent of 4,674 offences, or 21 per cent, (corresponding very closely to the average 
proportion for previous three years, which was 20 per cent.) ; in stealing alone to the 
extent of 56 per cent., and in aggravated assaults on women and children, 39 per cent. 
On the other hand, the Irish statistics are less favourable by 26 per cent, in the mmor 
cases of malicious offences against property. 

In the summary of indictable offences, the statistics of murder are, a. m preceding 
reports, included with other offences affecting human life, and not taken separately for com- 
parison. A step has, however, been made in the Police returns smoe IMtoward. matrng 
Lm truly 



Ireland were framed chiefly according to the c 



charged at the commencement of the 
re made according to the verdicts at the 



prosecution ; in England the Police returns were - 

- • ’ " '■ ases in which the Jury convicts of a crime othei than that 

, . , , , A,. tl,A imnnssibilitvof any assaults tliat would bo properly tlie 

been included. As to Ibe impossibility o. a 7 ^ Judicial Statistics of 



trial and all those cases i: 



Ireland, 1S69, p. 16. 
t Judicial and Crii 



it being thus excluded so far as the Irish statist! 

inal Statistics for England and Wales for 1870, Report, p. x 
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Part I. 
Criminal 
Statistics. 

Chapter I; 

Statistics of 
murder and 

Ireland and in 
England and 
Wales compared. 




charged in the indictment (c.g., cases where upon a trial for murder a vordict of 
manslaughter or of concealment of birth is returned) appeared in former years in. 
different classes in the statistics of England and of Ireland. In England they were 
classified according to the verdict of the Jury, while in Ireland they were returned 
as murder, that being the crime charged, and for which the indictment .was framed. 
The Irish Police returns since 1875 have been framed on the English plan. 

A complete comparison as to murder, is, however, interfered with. As in. the Irish 
Police statistics, and in those of Coroners’ inquests, infanticide is distinguished from 
other murders; while in England the distinction is . confined .to Coroners’ inquests 
The Police returns of 27 murders in Ireland {exclusive of infanticide), are nearly equal to 
Police returns in England of 29 murders in an equal population {inclusive of infanticide). 
The verdicts of Coroners’ Juries as to murders do not give a satisfactory basis 
for comparison, owing to the practice used in Ireland in recent years, when any one 
is arrested before the Coroner’s inquest is held, of not producing the prisoner, without a 
writ of habeas corpus. In consequence of this, the Coroners’ Juries sometimes refuse to 
enter into evidence beyond the medical cause of death, and so do not find a verdict 
charging murder or manslaughter in cases where it would be charged in England, 
The verdicts of murder at Coroners’ inquests in Ireland in 1877 were 43 
(20 infanticide, and 23 other murders) ; while in an equal population of England 
and Wales in 1876 they were 46 (26 cases of infanticide, and 20 other murders). These 
figures show, as in the case of the Police figures, that other murders when compared 
with infanticide are in excess in Ireland, though the exact degree of excess cannot be 
shown. This is in accordance with what has been already noticed, that the aggregate 
of crimes against human life are in excess by 30 per cent, in Ireland. 

While serious crime is in general so much less in Ireland than in England and Wales, 
the excess of crimes affecting human life showing '30 per cent, the other way makes it 
a matter of importance to trace the causes of the excess. The inadequacy of the 
Coroners’ returns, and the imperfection of verdicts of Coroners’ Juries in cases where 
persons are arrested and the prosecution really carried on before the magistrates and not 
the Coroner, as noticed in former reports, diminishes very seriously the value of the 
vei-dicts for purposes of statistical research. 

Their place is, however, well supplied by the special reports of the Constabulary, as 
to some of the chief offences affecting human life, whether attempts at murder, shooting 
at persons, firing at houses, or manslaughter or murder. 

An analysis of 126 such crimes reported on in 1877 gives the following result. 

There were 27 cases from casual passion or quarrel, 5 from family disputes, 5 from acts 
for the protection of property by violent means, 7 from criminal negligence, and 4 from 
lunacy. 

Deducting these 43 in all as belonging to the less serious class of these offences, the 
really grave offences against human life included in these reports were 83 in number, 
and of this number no less than 33 were connected with drunkenness or drink, 17 from 
malice and ill feeling, 6 from party or faction disputes, 5 from agrarian crime relating to 
questions between landlord and tenant, 3 from crimes arising from disputes between 
members of the same family or between neighbours about land, arising mainly from 
want of local jurisdiction, and having nothing to do with the question of landlord 
and tenant, 5 from rights of way trespass — -a legal dispute, 2 from right of turbary 
dispute, 4 from the protection of fish, 2 from immorality, and 1 from robbery, 1 
protecting property, and 2 unknown. 

It is obvious from these figures what a large part drunkenness has to do with the 
crime in Ireland that affects human life, especially the habitual drunkenness which is 
noticed in connexion with the character of the persons committed to prison. These 
figures show that next to the question of town crime, of which it really forms a part, 
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the most important subject presented by the Irish Criminal Statistics for 1877 is how to 

check drunkenness and the crimes that arise from it. Statistics. 

The statistics of infanticide in both countries are quite startling. Chapter 1. 

The proportion of children in Ireland to the rest of the population was ascertained statistic* of Crime. 
by the Census Commissioners in 1861 to be as 2‘4 to 97'6, or, in other words, that in g latieticso f 
every 200 of the population, about 5 are infants under one year of age. It follows murder and 
from this that the proportional number of murders other than infanticides which would iXiTand'in 
correspond to the 11 infanticides reported by the Police, would be 447. The difference 
between this number and 35, the number of murders other than infanticide, indicates aesc ° ' 
at a glance the excess of this crime. 

In England and Wales the proportion of the population under one year to those above 
one year of age is 3 to 97; it follows, therefore, that the number of murders of persons 
above one year of age to be expected from the 23 infanticides would be 744 in a 
portion of the population equal to that of Ireland. This, compared with 20, the actual 
number of such murders in that portion of the English population, indicates a still 
greater excess of infanticides, as compared with other murders, than in Ireland. The 
excess of infanticides above other murders in both countries presents matter for con- 
sideration in estimating the whole effects of the immorality which leads to this crime. 1 ' 

The causes of the less amount of serious crime in Ireland than in England and 
Wales, which has now existed since the statistics were commenced on their present 
plan in 1863, were very fully explained in the Report for 1875, presented to Parlia- 
ment in 1876. The difference was ascribed to the Irish Police being twice as numerous 
and more centralized, to the more complete system of. Stipendiary Magistrates, and to 
the Public Prosecutor (the Attorney-General) taking charge of nearly all prosecutions in 
Ireland. 

The theory of accounting for the difference by the supposed excessive criminality of 
persons of Irish birth in England and Wales was also examined, and it appeared that, 
making allowances for the ages of persons of Irish birth, they were not as criminal as 
the population in the entire of London, Liverpool, and Manchester, the towns in which 
they chiefly reside. 

An inquiry was made in 1876 to see whether the crimes of the several Police 
divisions of London for 1875 could be obtained separately, in the same way as the 
crimes of the Police divisions of Dublin have always been separately returned, in order 
to compare the persons of Irish birth, not with the whole of the inhabitants of London, 
but with that of the divisions in which they actually resided, but it was found impossible 
to get the information. Neither could it be obtained for the different parts of Liverpool 
or "Manchester, except as to Salford, which, though really part of Manchester, is a 
distinct borough for criminal statistics. 

The statistics of offences determined summarily, other than those which might be 
indicted, are compared in the following table : — 



[Table. 

* Vide commencement of Chapter II., where the extraordinary proportion of verdicts on illegitimate children 
appears. 
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Part L Table - 




The statistics of offences, other than indictable offences, determined summarily, present 
a general result unfavourable to Ireland as compared with England and Wales— the 
number of such offences being 123,946, or 49 per cent., less in a corresponding portion 
of the population of England and Wales than in Ireland— nearly the same proportion 
as in 1876. 

The Irish statistics show in the most unfavourable manner in the following offences, 
being less favourable than the English to the degree stated :— Offences against Ways 
Acts, 83 percent. ; offences against Fishery Acts, 80 per cent. ; offences against Weights 
and Measures Acts, 73 per cent. ; offences against Nuisance Acts, 64 per cent. ; 
drunkenness, drunk and disorderly, 59 per cent. 

On the other hand, the Irish statistics present more favourable features than the 
English chiefly in the following classes of offences, to the degree stated :— Offences 
against Poor Law Acts, 70 per cent. ; enforcement of Vagrant Act other than against 
prostitutes, 69 per cent. ; offences against Game Acts, 64 per cent. ; Mercantile 
Marine Act, violation of, 63 per cent.. 

In two classes of offences there is no basis of comparison, in consequence of the difference 
of the law. Thus, there were 838 convictions for disobedience of the bastardy laws in the 
Irish amount of population in England and only 4 in Ireland, the Irish laws not giving a 
summary remedy to a seduced woman in the same form as in England. Again, there 
were 5,584 convictions under the Elementary Education Act in the Irish amount of popu- 
lation in England and Wales, whilst there were no convictions in Ireland, as there is no 
compulsory provision in connexion with Irish education. Whilst nothing is done in 
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Ireland to check parental neglect in the matter of education, there is apparently 
increased stringency in England and Wales, as the convictions in the Irish proportion of 
population, increased from 4,741 in 1875 to 5,584 in 1876. 

The offences disposed of summarily in Ireland present a strong contrast to serious 
crime. In eleven years they have increased by 29,463— from 236,835 to 266,298, or 
about 12 per cent., while serious crime has decreased in the same time about 31 per 

cent. . 

In England and Wales, though the number of offences disposed of summarily in a 
portion of the population equal to that of Ireland, is very much less than in Ireland, 
still the rate of increase in eleven years has been much greater— 26,538, or 22 per cent., 
from 120,766 in 1865 to 147,024 in 1876. In serious crime, which is much greater in 
England 'and Wales, the decrease has been 2,790, or 20 per cent., from 13,750 in 1865 
to 10,960 in 1876, in a portion of the population equal to that of Ireland; so that 
serious crime is not, in eleven years, decreasing at as rapid a rate in England as in 
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Ireland. 

The results thus indicated suggest an inquiry 
punishments for offences disposed of summarily. 



to the efficiency of the system of 




If we deduct the number of punishments not classed in Ireland (14,641) from the 
total number convicted (229,731). w. get 215,090 punishments actually classed. Of 
these only 20,408, or less than 10 per cent., involved imprisonment, whipping, or deten- 
tion hi reformatories or industrial schools; 3,611, or 2 per cent., were finding sureties or 
recognisance ; while no less than 190,640, or about 90 per cent., of the olassed 
punishments in Ireland, were fines. 

In England and Wales the fines were only 75 per cent., the sureties and recognisances 
were about 4 per cent., while the punishments involving imprisonment, or whipping, or 
transmission to reformatory or industrial schools, were 20 per cent., as compared with 
9 per cent., the proportion in Ireland. D 
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Crime in Scotland 
and Ulster com- 



The extreme reliance placed on fines as a punishment in Ireland compared with the 
ineffectual result attained, and compared with the remarkable diminution of serious 
crime, raises a strong doubt whether fines are the best species of punishment for 
habitual offenders. 

The remarkable difference in the proportion of imprisonment to fines as a punishment 
for minor offences — 1 to 9 in Ireland, as compared with 1 to 4 in England and Wales— 
suggests an inquiry as to the causes of the difference. 

Since the codification introduced by Sir .Robert Peel’s Criminal Statutes, and since 
the Summary Jurisdiction reform in Ireland, following so closely the English measure, 
the Criminal Law of Ireland and England and Wales is to a very large extent identical ; 
but in the matter of fines, there has been, since the Fines Act of 1851, a very large 
amount of diversity, leading to an entirely distinct set of statutable provisions in 
Ireland — provisions so complicated as to have given rise to diversities in administra- 
tion between local and central authorities, and diversity of construction in the Superior 
Courts. The diversities in the law are of such a nature as to affect the statistics, and to 
make the proceedings against persons for- offences disposed of summarily, especially in 
the case of drunkenness and other offences chiefly punished by fines, not at all as per- 
fectly comparable with the corresponding English figures as the statistics of offences 
made the subject of indictment. 

A comparison has been instituted, as in preceding years, between the crime of Ulster 
and that of Scotland, as close as the differences in the law and modes of administration 
in Scotland and Ireland would admit of. 

In Scotland the distinction between indictable offences and those disposed of 
summarily is not so clearly marked as in Ireland ; but, by reducing the offences of all 
kinds to the following five classes, a sufficiently good basis of comparison has been 
obtained : — Offences (1) against human life, (2) against morals, (3) against property, (4) 
against veracity, and (5) Police offences, including riot, assaults, and violation of 
discipline under various Acts of Parliament. The offences against human life are sub- 
divided into three classes — (1) murder and attempts at murder or to do grievous bodily 
harm ; (2) manslaughter, called in Scotland culpable homicide ; and (3) offences against 
the lives of infants short of infanticide. 

The comparison of crime in Ireland and England is open to the consideration that the 
circumstances of the two countries differ very much, agriculture preponderating in the 
one and manufactures in the other. There is, too, a great contrast in wealth and in 
concentration of the population in the towns. 

The comparison with Scotland affords a more perfect test of the different effects of laws, 
institutions, and social arrangements, especially if the comparison be limited to Ulster. 
From the close proximity of Ulster to Scotland, and the early migration of the Ulster 
Scoti to Argyle (the Hill of the Gaels or Irish) and thence to the whole Highlands, 
transferring their name to Scotland, and the modern migration of Ulster Celtic labourers 
to the Scotch towns, and from the large part which the Lowland Scotch of Anglo- 
Saxon race took in the plantation of Ulster and in the subsequent development of trade 
and manufactures, being the ancestors of the majority of the Protestant population — 
Ulster and Scotland correspond more closely in respect of race than any two portions of 
the United Kingdom. From the development of manufactures in Ulster, that province 
more closely resembles Scotland than any portion of Ireland in the distribution of the 
population between agriculture and manufactures. Ulster, too, resembles Scotland in 
the more friendly relations between landlord and tenant. 

The comparison of crime in Scotland and in Ulster, is shown in the following table. 
In the Scotch figures the persons charged are taken as in the case of persons proceeded 
against for offences disposed of summarily in Ireland ; but in the case of offences against 
the person and perjury, the numbers of charges taken are taken as more nearly corres- 
ponding to indictable offences, not disposed of summarily in Ireland. 
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It appears from this table that the total of offences of all kinds in Ulster in 1877 was 
70,769, whilst in a portion of the population of Scotland equal to that of Ulster it was, 
in 1876, 71,907. The number in Ulster was thus 1,138, or 2 per cent., less than in 
Scotland. 

The unfavourable features of the Ulster statistics are in murder and attempts at 
murder and to do grievous bodily harm, reckless discharge of firearms and culpable 
negligence, which were 98, as compared with 76 in Scotland, 22 percent, more. In cases 
of “ culpable homicide ” (the Scotch term), as compared with “ manslaughter ” in Ulster, 
the Ulster statistics show an excess — 21 cases to 20, or 5 per cent, of excess. In police 
offences the Ulster figures show an excess of 3,712, being 67,367 as compared with 
63,655, or 6 per cent. more. 

The crimes against veracity were only 2 in Ulster, as compared with 9 in Scotland, 
or 87 per cent. less. In offences against the lives of infants and children (exposing, 
deserting, and concealing pregnancy or birth,) the Scotch figure is 18 as against 15 in 
Ulster. 

The crimes against morals (rape, attempts to ravish, bigamy, and abortion,) were 29 
in Ulster, as compared with 85 in Scotland, or 56 per cent. less. The offences against 
property in Ulster were only 3,237, as compared with 8,044 in Scotland, or 4,807 (or 
60 per cent.) less. 

The larger proportion of offences against morals in Scotland (56 per cent.) has 
an important bearing on the policy of maintaining a different law of marriage in 
Scotland from that in 'other portions of the United Kingdom, after the strong 
recommendations of the Marriage Law Commission made some years since on this 
subject. 



* The Scotch figures are obtained from the Scotch Judicial and Criminal Statistics for 1876, by an estimate, 
in which the population of Scotland for the middlo of 187 6 is taken, as returned by the Registrar-General, at 
3.527,811, and the population of Ulster for the middle of 1877 is estimated from the Census population (1,808,248). 
The Scotch figures in the above table have accordingly been obtained by dividing the total offences returned 
by 1-95. 

D 2 
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Part I. The fifth table in the Appendix contains the number of indictable offences committed 

Statistics [q the year, the number of persons apprehended for them, and the disposal of the persons 

so apprehended. . . , 

Chapter 1. following is a summary of the returns with respect to crimes and apprehensions 

Statistics of Crime. ° 
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Ciiaractci of 
persons proceeded 



This table shows » very high proportion (79 per cent.) of apprchensicn. to crimes 
in Ireland in 1877. In 1871 the proportion was considered high at 69. 

It also appears how much larger the proportion of persons apprehended to the 
number of crimes committed is in Ireland than in England and Vf ales, wis -,9 per 
cent, as compared with 47 per cent. This is what might he expected from the larger 
proportion of Police to population in.Ireland, and the more complete system of official 
prosecutions by Stipendiary Magistrates and Sessional and Assise Crown Solicitors. 

The highest proportion noticed in the English statistic, for some years was 58, 
in 1863 ; while the proportion in Ireland has, sino. the compilation of these statistic 
was commenced in 1863, always been very much higher than this. 

In connexion with the criminal classes known to the Police, the most important 
statistics are those which show the character of the persons actually proceeded against, 
whether apprehended for indictable offences or proceeded against summarily. 

The persons proceeded against in Ireland in 1877, classified according to character, 
are comnared with the number in England and Wales in 1876 in the following table 1- 
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nit any visible 


194,863 

6,667 

6,899 

6,157 

3,864 

1,600 




S 3-0 

31 

2-8 

1-8 

0-7 


10-2 

4-3 

3-5 


7-2 

1-8 

6-4 

2-5 

2-8 


20-7 



It appears from this summary that in Ireland 18-8 per cent, of the persons proceeded 
against wore of character unknown to the Police, whilst in England and Woles 33-5 per 
«nt. of those proceeded against were of that class. This arises in part from the much 
higher number of Police in proportion to the population m Ireland than m England and 
Wales, already noticed, and in part from the greater number of foreign™ and the 
greater aggregation of the people in cities and towns in England than m Ireland. 
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In Ireland 88'6 per cent, of those proceeded against whose characters were ascertained, 
were of previous good character ; while in England and Wales only 67‘9 per cent, were s TATIBTIC8 . 
of this class. Chapter I. 

The most remarkable figures, as indicating the result of the system of a public SuU iau> of Crime. 
prosecutor and large police force in suppressing crime in Ireland, is that the proportion Character of pcr . 
of known thieves (0'7) is only one-fifth the proportion proceeded against in England and ^proceeded 



In analyzing the statistics in order more minutely to trace the causes of crime 
that admit of prevention, the following remarkable results are disclosed. 



is unknown and those of previous good character, those of bad character a 
follows : — 



g tad « nrsf.' 1 



Men op ascertained Bad Character proceeded aoaihst 
on Indictment and Summarily. 


proceeded against 
in Ireland in 1877. 






13,347 


100 


Habitual Drunkards (not included in other classes), 

Susnicious Characters, . • • . • ' , . , 

Vagrants, Tramps, and others without visible means of subsistence, 
Known Thieves, 


4!346 

2,812 

1,071 


32 

21 

8 


From this table it appears that of 13,347 committals, men of bad char; 
against by indictment and summarily, no less than 5,118, or 39 per e 
mittals of habitual drunkards. ... , , 

These figures indicate the importance of the investigation suggested a 
of the existing distribution of punishments as a means of checkini 
especially in the case of habitual drunkards. 


acter proceeded 
ent., were com- 

s to the efficacy 
o- drunkenness. 


Women op ascertained Bad Character proceeded aoainst 
on Indictment and Summarilt. 


'■sSk'- 


2S2? . 


Total number, 

Prostitutes, 

HaWtual Drunkards (not included in other classes), . • 

Vagrants, Tramps, and others without visible means of subsistence, ■ 

Known Thieves, ••••'" 


11,840 


100 


6,899 

1,811 

1,549 

1,052 

529 


59 

15 

13 

9 



It will be seen from Hie number of babitu.1 drunkards in tbis table, that in the ease 
of women as well as men, the question of habitual drunkenness .. of importanee, as the, 
tZZ ,\ 7 a. numerous a elass as vagrants (1,05b, or 9 per cent.,) and known thieve. 
(529 or 4 per cent.,) taken together. The most important figure m this table, however 
the^number of prostitutes. It appears that of 11,840 women of ascertained bad character 
i Ireland no less than G.899, or 59 per cent., were prostitutes. From 

the'frnquency'of recommittals amongst this class, the number of distinct individual, of 
this character is much less. 
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CHAPTER II.— MODES OF PROCEDURE FOR PUNISHING CRIME. 

The system of public prosecution on the Scotch model has long existed in Ireland, 
the Attorney-General taking charge of nearly all prosecutions, just as the Lord 
Advocate does in Scotland. 

While the central part of the system is complete, the local part is very imperfectly 
developed. Instead of a single local Crown Solicitor for each jurisdiction (called in 
Scotland Procurator-Fiscal) in Ireland there are (except in the county and city of 
Dublin) two Crown Solicitors, one for Sessions and the other for Assizes ; and it is 
the minor and less important of these officers, and the one who has not charge of cases 
of murder, who alone, until some recent appointments, was required to be resident in 
his district.. 

In Scotland the Solicitor who is to have the conduct of a prosecution as to a death 
takes charge of the case from the very start. His responsible investigation renders a 
Coroner’s inquest (an institution for checking the careless or culpable neglect of the 
private prosecutor) unnecessary, and hence, in Scotland, by having the local part of 
the public prosecution system well organised, the whole direct cost of Coroner’s inquests 
is saved. There is a further saving in the indirect expenses of producing the witnesses 
twice — first at a Coroner’s inquest, and then at a magisterial inquiry. Again, in Scotland 
there is a further saving by having the witnesses produced, both in the Local Courts and 
Circuit Courts, before one jury only. As the expensiveness of the Irish system of 
public prosecution is . sometimes referred to as an argument against introducing the 
system into England, it is important to bear in mind that from the Scotch model not 
having been more completely followed, in its local details, while all the expense of the 
Scotch system has been incurred in Ireland, a large part of the economy arising from 
it has not been realised. 

The Irish system of public prosecutions has another element of incompleteness. 
V cry important cases are, notwithstanding, left to private prosecutors, such as prosecutions 
under the Bankruptcy Act, for fraudulent bankruptcies, with the difficulty of deficient 
assets to pay the costs, if not allowed out of local rates, and the imputation of vin- 
dictiveness against creditors who may press for prosecution. Extensive frauds are 



also left to private prosecutors. 

Districts A return is given showing the dates of proclamation of the districts which have been 

l’cace'pTeservatfon ^ 01 some years under the Peace Preservation Act of 1856, which makes it obligatory to 
Act, 1856. have licence to carry arms, and the provisions of which are incorporated in the First 
Part of the Peace Preservation Act, 1870. The proclamation was removed in the 
course of the year from Armagh, Kilkenny, and Queen’s County, and Louth, except 
the municipal Borough of Dundalk. It was revoked from the Barony of Loughinsholin in 
the county of Londonderry, but was extended after the murder of Lord Leitrim to the 
Barony of Kilmacrennan in the County of Donegal. 

The proclamation applies to 7 out of 8 counties of cities or towns, Carrickfergus 
only being exempt. It applies to Belfast, Londonderry, and Dundalk— the two former 
owing to the party riots there. Outside these towns it applied, on the 11th of July 
last, to only 15 out of the 32 counties of Ireland. 

The 6th section of the Peace Preservation Ireland Act, 1875, continued the W estmeath 
Act of 1871, only up to 1st of June, 1877. So by the expiration of that Act the orders 
affecting two baronies and part of two others in the county of Meath at the end of 
1876, ceased to be in operation on 1st of June, 1877. 

Coroners’ Inquests. Returns have been received of the number of inquests held by the Coroner of each 
district, whether in his own or other districts, with the verdicts found by the jury. 
The returns further distinguish, in the case of children under seven years of age, the 



legitimate from the illegitimate. 

The returns distinguish the sex of the body on which the inquest was held, and it 
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appears that there is a much greater sacrifice of men and boys by deaths that give rise 
to inquests than of women and girls, the inquests on men and boys being 1,941 as 
compared with 905 on women and girls, and this difference occurs in every class of 
verdict. 

The classification of the inquests according to age of the person on whom the inquest was 
held is shown in the following table, and is compared with the proportion of population 
at the same age : — 



Chapter II. 
Procedure. 



Ages of deceased 
compared with 
population at sucl 






Total number of i 
Deduct ago unclai 



Total number ; 



7 years and above 1 year, 
Under 16 years and above 7, 
16 years and under 60, 

60 years and above, 



It appears from this table that the age-periods at which inquests are excessive are 
those of infants (1 year and under) and aged persons (60 years and above); In the 
case of infanta the proportion is 8 per cent., amongst the aged it is 31 per cent.,, and 
in both cases it is above three times the proportion to be expected, 2 and 9 per cent. 

In connexion with the question of the effect of illegitimacy as productive of infanticide Inquests 
and death amongst children, statistics have been obtained in the case of 327 out of the jj^ed'wi 
above 431 children, 7 years and under, on whom inquests have been held, and the result 
is shown in the following table : — 



Total number, 



In this table the number of verdicts on children where legitimacy or illegitimacy is 
ascertained is compared with the number on the illegitimate, and the excess of inquests 
on illegitimate is shown by calculating the total number that would be held on the 
several classes of children if the total inquests bore the same proportion to those on 
illegitimate children, as the proportion of total births to illegitimate births (100 to 2 • 9 ) 
as ascertained by the Registrar-General for Ireland, in his annual Report for 1869. 

It appears that the excess of inquests on illegitimate infants, whether boys or girls, is 
above 91 percent. In the case of boys between 1 year and 7 years, the excess is 53 per 
cent. : in the case of girls of those ages the excess reaches 39 per cent. 

• The proportions for this column are estimated from the latest published proportions of the population ol 
the various ages, in the Report of the Census Commissioners, in which the age periods are different from those 
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In the following table Coroners’ inquests in Ireland in 1877 are compared with those 




The returns in both countries as to inquests are highly unsatisfactory from the large 
proportion, more than half in Ireland, 1,746 out of 3,063, and nearly a halt in England, 
2,699 out of 5,965, where the causes of death are not specified. This indicates that, 
owing to the complete system of official registration of causes of death and complete 
organisation of police, the interest which the public and Coroners’ juries take in these 
inquiries is not sufficient to secure complete verdicts and returns. 

The number of inquests in Ireland where causes of death were distinctly specified 
was 1,317, being 1,949 less than 3,266, the corresponding number in England and Wales. 
The English excess of 1,949 is caused mainly by two causes— by the great excess of acci- 
dental deaths, 1,684, (arising from the greater density of town population and greater 
use of railways and machinery,) and by the great excess of suicides, 288, in the English 



The apprehension 
trial, and punish- 
ment of criminals 



veraicra. 

The most unfavourable feature of these statistics, as regards Ireland, is deaths from 
■want, cold, and exposure, 71, in Ireland, as compared with the English number, 58. 
This excess would appear to be connected with the difference in the two Poor Laws, 
and the difference of administration consequent thereon. The next largest difference is 
death from excessive drinking, 114 in Ireland as compared with 107 m a corresponding 
portion of the population of England and Wales. 

After the statistics of Coroners’ inquests, the statistics relating to the apprehension, 



trial, and punishment of criminals, come to be treated. 

With regard to persons dealt with summarily, the Police tables give complete infor- 
mation as°to the number apprehended, the number punished, and the nature of the 
punishment. But in the case of persons proceeded against by indictment, the Pohce 
supply only the number apprehended and the disposal of them prior to trial With 
regard to the number actually tried, or discharged for want of evidence or otherwise, 
the number acquitted on trial or punished, and the nature of the penalty, statistics have 
been made up, as in former years, from returns by the Local Inspectors of Gaols for 
each county, compiled from the records of the Clerks of the Crown and of the Peace. 
As in the first place, the apprehension often takes place a considerable time after the 
commission of the crime, and as, in the second place, the trial sometimes does not occur 
in the same year as the apprehension, the statistics as to trials necessarily do not agree 



* Of this number (1,746) 37 'wore cases of injuries from 
1,268 deaths from causes not specified in the returns. 



i, 441 found dead, and no less than 
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in any one year with tie Police accounts of persons sent on for trial, although in a 
series of years there is a substantial agreement between the two classes of returns. 

As in the previous chapter, person, proceeded against are divided into two 
tlrose dealt with by indictment at Assises, the Dublin Oommrss.on Court, and Qua.te, 
Sessions, and those dealt with summarily by Magistrates. . 

The following summary show, the number of person, ' 

indictable offences in Ireland in 1877, with the manner of hem 

together with the corresponding statistics for England and Wale, .« 18M f» com 




Th, larger proportion of those discharged for want of P™“f “ “ ^ 

cent, of men and 2V7 per cent, of women, as compared with P te f 

8-7 per cent, of women in England and Wales, appears to arise lom 
pubUc prosecutions under the direction of the Attorny-Gener^ m Ireland n Sc 
land in 1876, 13 per cent, of men and women taken out of .677) ^ 

discharged without being tried, and 10 of ^ ™Sions some whi similar 

Lord Advocate, who occupies a position in Scotland as to p 
to that occupied by the Attorney-General in Ireland. 

The proportion discharged for want o, »£ 

per cent., is larger than the proportions of 16 1 and -2 1 parties 

difference being, no- doubt, aimed by tl.e protocntiom conducted y p ‘ P 
as in England, failing oftener from want of evidence than when conducted by public 
prosecutors, as in Ireland. 

The great difference in the proportion of those bailed far** “ 0 P“ 

and 5*2 per cent, of women in England and , , , , c l ear ly tlio 

in the opposite direction in the number t««U h* cl J es ^ M 

less serious character in Ireland than in England and Wales 
parties are made amenable to the Superior Courts. E 
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In the following table the number and disposal of persons proceeded against by 
indictment in the two countries are compared : — ' 




Proportion of 
acquittals to 
convictions 
in Ireland 
compared with 
proportion in 

England and 

Convictions am 
acquittals for a 



The total returned as tried in this table, does not necessarily agree with those returned 
by the Police as bailed or committed for trial; for in cases of persons committed or 
bailed for trial in the last quarter of the year in the case of Quarter Sessions, the trial 
usually takes place in a subsequent year to the committal ; again, where persons die in 
prison, or do not attend in discharge of their bail, whilst they would be committed or 
bailed for trial, they would never be actually tried. 

The proportion of acquittals in Ireland, 27 '6 per cent., is large as compared with 
the 20‘2 per cent, in England and Wales ; but it appears, from the following table, that 
this is below the average of acquittals for Ireland since 186S, which was 29 0. The 
minimum, in 1870, was only 22'S, more nearly corresponding with the proportional 
number in England and Wales. 

With regard to persons actually tried by indictment at Assizes, Dublin Commission 
Court, and Quarter Sessions, the following table sets forth the numbers for a series of 
years, and shows also the results of the trial : — - 




Piopoitioii of In France the-proportion of acquittals has been made the subject of considerable 
cnnv'ictfi)ns°iii research. In crimes against public order they amount to 38 per cent. The same pro- 
Enuico. portion is observed in fraudulent bankruptcies and arson. In frauds the proportion is 

26 per cent., in crimes against the person 25, in moral offences 20 per cent., and in 
robbery, principally by old offenders, the proportion falls to 11 percent. As offences 
against public order and against the person preponderate in Ireland, and robberies in 
England, this French analysis throws some light on the different proportions of 
acquittals in the two countries. The French proportion in all cases in 1875 was 20 
per cent. 
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The result of proceedings before Grand Juries in criminal cases, as shown by the 
returns of the Clerks of the Crown and Peace, is compared with the English figures 
in the following table : — 

Ireland, 1877- 

No bill found by Grand Jury, . . 345 160 

No prosecution, . . . 310v 

Bailed and not tried, . . . 24) ® 



Total, 



679 



166 



Part I. 
Criminal 
Statistics. 
Chapter JT. 

Disposal of.Bills 
of Indictment by 
Grand Juries. 



These figures indicate the function discharged by Grand Juries in stopping prosecutions, 
to the extent of 9 per cent, of the persons for trial (3,870). In England and Wales the 
number of persons against whom no bills were found was 4'5 per cent, of the propor- 
tional number. 



In the Court for the consideration of Crown cases reserved, constituted by Stat. 1 1 & 12 Court for con- 
Vic., c. 78, corresponding to the Court for Criminal Appeal in England, there were 3 Ciwnfcases 
cases before the Court in 1877. In l case the Judges decided that the traverser was reserved, 
improperly found guilty, in 1 that the traverser was properly found guilty, and 1 case 
was remitted for amendment. 



In the following table the sentences passed on those convicted in Ireland in 1877 
are shown in detail, and in comparison with the sentences in an equal population in 
England and Wales in 1876, and in France in 1875 : — 



Sentences. 


Ireland, 

1877. 


li’ales * 

cqual Hit""’ 


In portion of 
eq“al^to_Irelimil' 


Death, 




7 


5 










For life, 


4 






Above 15 years, 


2 












> 266* 


For 10 and above 6 years, .... 


85 


279 


F or 6 years and under, .... 


87 


81 


) 


Imprisonment : — 














| 231 


For 2 years and above 1 year, 


74 




For 1 year and above 6 months, 


418 


681 




For 6 months and under, .... 


1,223 


1,306 


- 


Whipping , fined , or discharged . .... 


338 


54 


- 


Sentence respited and Pardon, .... 


64 


- 


- 


Totals, 


2,300 


2,710 




Sent to Reformatory or Industrial Schools, . . | 


30 | 


32 


* 



Sentences in 
Irel.ind, com- 
pared with 
preceding years 
in England and 
Wales, and in 
France, 



It thus appears that 2,300 persons were punished for serious offences in 1877; this 
number differs from the total number (2,311) convicted or detained as insane, as on 
preceding page by the number (11) who were detained as insane. The 30 sent to 
reformatory or industrial schools are classified in the table according to the gaol 
punishments, and then appended separately as of importance in connexion with the 
reformatory system tor juvenile criminals. 

In England and Wales a different method of classification is pursued. Those sent to 
reformatories are not included in the detail classification for the preliminary sentence 
which they receive. The total, 2,710, includes the proportionate number of 32 sent to 
Reformatories as a distinct class. 



* Forced labour, not perpetual, and reclusion. 
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Procedure. 



Irish and English 




Irish and French 
sentences of deatli 
and of imprison- 
ment for life 



Convictions and 
punishments of 
persons proceeded 
against sum- 
marily. 



It uppers from the above table M the member punished for serious offences m 
Ireland is less than 2,343, the number in 1376, and also less than the English number 
(2,710) for the same year, 1876. , 

The excess in the English average is in the heavier classes of punishment. Thus 
number sentenced to imprisonment for 2 years and above 1 year tvas only 

Ireland, while the English number was 272. , 

In penal servitude, the English number (390) is largely m esses, of the Irish number 
(133) The Irish number is below the Erench proportional figure for population 
Ireland— 288 sentenced to forced labour or reclusion. ic _, . 

There were no sentences of death in Ireland in 1877, the number in 1876 in 
portion of the population of England and Wales equal to that of Ireland was seven 
The proportion to be expected in Ireland from the number of sentences to death in 
France in 1875 is five, and the number of Irish sentences in 1876 was four. 

That the amount of sentences of deatli in France does not arise from executions 
being adopted there in cases where penal servitude for life would be adopted in Irelan , 
is shown by other figures in the table ; the sentences of imprisonment for life in -France 
giving a proportional figure of 22 for a population equal to that of Ireland, while there 
were only four sentenced to penal servitude for life in Ireland in 1877. 

The following table shows the number of persons proceeded against summarily, with 
the number discharged and the number convicted, in Ireland, in 1877, as compared 
with 1876 : — 







1877. | 


1876. 


l’rop< 


irtion per 


cent, to T 






T 2SL of 










Men anr 


1 Boys. 


Women a 


nd Girls. 


Versons proceeded against. 




Boys. 


and Girls. 


*"■ 




,877. 


1876. 


"■ 




Number proceeded against, . 


260,298 


224,234 


42,064 


l 214, 9S7 


41,325 


100- 


100- | 


100- I 


100- 


Number convicted, 


229, 731 


196,455 


33,276 


187,085 


32,608 


870 


87-0. 


79-1 


789 


Number discharged, 


36,567 


27,779 


8,788 


27,902 


8,717 


12-4 


13-0 


20-9 


21-1 



From this table it appears that of 224,234 men and boy. proceeded against 27,779 
or 12 4 per cent, were discharged and S7'6 per cent, convicted; and of 42,064 women 
and girls proceeded against, 3,738 or 20 9 per cent, were discharged, and only 79 2 per 

cent, convicted. „ , 

In the criminal statistics of earlier years the statistics showed a complete distinc- 
tion as to sex up to the proceedings of persons sent for trial. In the forms since 18 /2, 
this distinction has been extended to the results of the trial, so as to allow ot a 
comparison of the mode in which the sexes are dealt with at trial and in subsequent 
punishments. 



[Table. 
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Total number of persons sent for trial, . 

Total not trieil, . 

Viz.: — Not prosecuted. 

No bills found against, 

Bailed and not tried, . 

Total tried and disposed of, 

Distribution of total tried, 

I. Convicted, or detained as insane, . 

Viz. : — Sentenced to imprisonment, See., 
Sentenced to penal servitude, 
Found insane, . • 

Detained after acquittal on groui 
sanity, . 

Sentenced to death, 



Disposal of men- 

and boys for trial 
cr ' compared with 

disposal of women 

ITT “"' elr '* 



These statistics show a slightly larger proportion of women 
prosecuted on unsatisfactory eride.ee, 1T0 per cent, of the ease. 
h women and girls having been stopped by Grand Junes for 

while only 7' 2 per cent, were stopped in the case of men and boys. in 

the proportion of women sentenced to penal servitude, 7 pei ce ., 

excess of the proportion of men, 5 3. ., • , qyy ori men and Punishments for 

In the following table, the punishments inflicted summarily ' ^ned°summarily- 



— 


— 






Proportion per cent, to Total. 


Men and Bovs, 

COMPARED WITH THOSE OP WOMEN AND GlRIS. 








Mon and Boys. 


Vomou and Girls 






190,455 


33,276 


100- 


100- 




'otal, 


183,000 


26,323 


93-2 


79-1 


Fined, . • • • 

Punishments unclassed, 

To find sureties or recognizances, . 
Delivered to Army or Navy, 




168,895 

11,057 

2,486 

562 


21,745 

3,584 

994 


86-1 

5-6 

1-2 

0-3 


65-4 

10-7 

30 


h ^ ' uud r ._ . 


Total, 


13,455 


E j 6,953 


6-8 


20-9_ 


To Gaol, 14 days or under, . • 

1 month and above 14 days, . 

2 months and above 1 month, . 

”, 3 months and above 2 months, 

To Industrial Schools, . • • • 

To Gaol, 6 months and above 3 months, 
To Reformatory Schools, . . 

To Gaol, above 6 mouths, 




6,578 

4,176 

1,426 

566 

254 

240 

179 

36 


3,207 

2,644 

394 

177 

385 

85 

56 


3-4 

2-1 

0-7 

0-3 

o-i 

o-i 

01 


9-7 

8-0 

1-2 

0- 5 

1- 2 
0-2 
0-1 



This table indicates a much larger proportion ot commitment, r 

minor punishments, amongst women than amongst mon, #» “ ® nt 

cent, and the latter only 6 8 per cent., showing a disparity of 14 I p 
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Punishments for 
offences deter- 



mined sun 
of men an 
compared 
those of » 



"t"boys y 



number fined pi'esent an opposite contrast, the men fined being 93'2 per cent, of the 
persons convicted and the women only 79 '1 per cent. 

These great differences arise partly from the offences of this class being to a large extent 
violations of Roads Act, Hackney Carriage Acts, and Nuisance Acts, matters of mere 
discipline, which men from their employment are more likely to commit than women, and 
for which fines are-eitherthe only or the suitable punishment. Again, amongst the classes 
prosecuted for offences for which summary convictions take place, men are generally 
better able to pay fines than women, and so more likely to escape imprisonment. 



different pi 
detention 
compared. 



CHAPTER III.— CRIMINALS AND OTHERS IN CONFINEMENT 
J AND KNOWN CRIMINALS AT LARGE. 

The statistics of persons in confinement include — in addition to actual criminals — 
persons accused of crime, debtors, children detained in industrial schools, to prevent 
tlieir falling into crime, and lunatics who show an intent to commit a crime and are 
dangerous. They do not include idiots or lunatics detained by order of the Lord 
Chancellor, or upon medical certificate for the purpose of cure. 

The number of admissions into the various places of confinement are compared 
n the following table : — 



Admissions to Places or Detention. 


ami Boys. 


and Girls. 






Total in all Ireland, .... 


34,759 


18,299 


63,058 


100- 




27,900 


15,079 


43,045 


82-3 




5,330 


1,300 


0,090 


12-0 


Into Lunatic Asylums (as criminals or dangerous), . 


751 


532 


1,283 


2-4 




324 


000 


924 


1-8 






02 


284 


0-5 


Into Convict Prisons, .... 


100 


00 




0-4 



The number of admissions to gaols and bridewells, compared with the number of 
persons in custody at , the end of the year, shows that the commitments are for short 
periods. 

From this table it appears that there were 53,058 admissions into places of confine- 
ment in all Ireland in the course of a year. But, as the children received into reforma- 
tories, and some of the lunatics received into asylums, were previously confined in bride- 
wells and gaols, and are simply transferred therefrom to those places, these admissions 
do not represent so many separate commitments. Much less do they represent distinct 
individuals, as the same person is often the subject of several committals to gaols and 
bridewells in the course of one year. The figures of the table indicate the relative 
importance with regard to commitments considered simply numerically, of the different 
places of confinement. 

Persons in <letcn- The distribution of the persons in confinement, among the different places of 
compared. 0 " n ° detention, is shown in the following table : — 



Total in all Ireland, . . 

In Industrial Schools, 

In Lunatic Asylums (as criminals 
In County and Town Gaols, 

In Convict Prisons, 

In Reformatories, . . 

in Bridewells, . . 
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It appears from this table that at the close of a year there were 14,523 per- Part 1. 
sons in the different places of confinement in all Ireland, either for prevention or for s-^tics 

punishment, and that the persons in confinement who have been detained to prevent * 

them from falling into crime rather than as punishment, without considering the juvenile f , ?"?' * IL . 
criminals in reformatories as belonging to this class, amounted to 9,415, (viz., 4,854 
children in industrial schools, and 4,561 lunatics,) or more than two-thirds of the entire al taiye ' 
number in confinement. 

By the Prisons (Ireland) Act, 1877, the gaols and bridewells are all transferred Gaols, 
from local to central taxes, and from local to central authority, so that the distinctions 
as to county and town gaols and bridewells under the old law has been changed. 

The number of commitments to gaols in Ireland during 1877, classified according to Grounds of com- 
grounds of commitment, with the proportion per cent, of each class to the total commit.- t0 g»«i* 

ments, as compared with the proportion per cent, of the similar classes in England and 
Wales in 1876, is shown in the following summary : — 



Con*™. 


1 

j TotaUf 




nnd Girls. 


Proportion per cent. 


j Mon and Boys. 


| Women and Girls. 


1 ^ 


-ia 1 . 


^ , 


and A ale,, 


Total 

On summary convictions, 

Kemanded and discharged, . 

For trial, and tried at Assizes and Sessions,; 
For Military and Naval offences, . . j 

For want of sureties, . 

For debt and on civil process, 


43,645 

1 


27,966 | 


15,679 


100- 


100- 


100- 


100- 


36,468 

2,986 

2,537 

936 

674 

44 


22,209 
2,383 
1,993 1 
936 i 
403 ! 


14,259 

603 

544 

271 

2 


79-6 
8-4 
7-1 
3-3 i 
1-4 
0-2 


74-2 

6-8 

9-5 

36 

2-0 

3S 


91-0 

3-5 


8 5-9 

6-2 

20 

0-4 



Upon this table it is to be observed, that in both countries the commitments arise 
mainly from summary convictions, which in Ireland amount to 91‘0 per cent, in the 
case of women and girls, and 79’6 in the case of men and boys. The differences between 
the two countries are as follow The proportion of men and boys summarily convicted, 
and of those remanded and discharged, is greater in Ireland than in England and 
Wales ; and the proportion of men and boys committed for trial, or convicted at 
Assizes and Quarter Sessions, or committed for debt and on civil process, or for mili- 
tary and naval offences, or for want of sureties, is greater in England and Wales than 
in Ireland ; whilst in the case of women and girls, the proportion highest in Ireland 
is in those convicted summarily; and in all the other classes of. commitments the pro- 
portions in England and Wales are highest. 

In the gaol statistics the distinction between ordinary criminals, on the one hand, 
and persons committed for debt or on civil process, or for military and naval offences, 
on the other, is uniformly carried out. Of the latter classes there were committed in 
1877 : — 



Military and Naval Offences, . . . 936 - 936 

held and Civil Process, .... 42 2 44 

Total, . . . 97S 2 llSO 

Deducting theso from the total commitments, we get the number of commitments of 
ordinary criminals in the year : — 

Men and Boys, ..... 26,988 

Women and Girls, ..... 15,677 

Total, 42,665 
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With regard to these ordinary criminals, the tables set forth, for each gaol, the age and 
sex, the birthplace, the degree of instruction and the occupation, the number remanded 
and discharged, and of all others the number who had, and the number who had not, 
been previously committed to any prison. The new column added in 1871 shows the 
' number of persons, other than those remanded and discharged, who, when previously 
convicted, had received a sentence of transportation or penal servitude. They were in 
1877, 175 in number — 120 men and 55 women. 

In setting forth the number of commitments, persons who were remanded and dis- 
charged as presumably innocent, may be assumed to form a small, if any, part in the 
number of re-commitments. Of this latter class, there were, in 1877— 



The number of commitments of ordinary criminals other than those remanded and 
discharged is, accordingly — 



Of these, it may be estimated that 14,709, or about 37} per cent., were never previously 
in prison and 24,910, or about 62} percent., had been previously committed with more 
or less frequency; showing at once that the greater number of the commitments was 
of habitual criminals, including amongst this number some who had, of course, become 
so during the year. 

Be-eorcmltmcnU. In consequence of this characteristic, it becomes important to trace the degree of 
frequency of the re-commitments, and this is done in the following table 




The frequency of re-commitments is shown in a marked manner by this table. A 
lar<re proportion of the re-commitments of men (16 per cent.) were cases which had been 
preceded by 10 or more commitments, and 31 per cent, were of men who had been 
previously committed 5 times or upwards. Amongst the women, the proportions are 
more remarkable : 49 per cent, of the re commitments amongst them were of women 
who had previously been committed upwards of 10 times, and 63 per cent, were of 
women who had been previously committed 5 times or upwards. 

The results indicate very plainly that some further legislation is required in dealing 
with habitual criminals, especially in the case of women committed above 10 times. 
Such cases appear fitted for an extension to adults of the habitual criminal class, of the 
Industrial training and Reformatory system, which lias been so successfully applied to 
young persons. 
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The column already referred to, showing among the re-commitments th,e number 
of persons who when previously convicted had received a sentence of transportation or Statistics. 
penal servitude, throws light upon the repressive efficacy of those punishments. There CnA ~ in 
were 120 men and 55 women of this convict class in the Irish re-commitments; whilst Criminal , ^ 
in an equal population in England and Wales there were 196 men and 57 women Covfinmtntand 
convicts amongst the re-commitments. 

Gauls. 

In the following statistics relating to ordinary criminals committed to gaol in 1877, Nambcr^o^Con- 
the persons who were remanded and discharged are included ; and a comparison, under ^commitments in 
each head of information, is instituted between the English and- the Irish figures. England and 

... Age of prisoners 

In the following summary the persons (other than debtors and persons charged with in Goa |. 
military and naval offences) committed to the different county and county of city or 
of town gaols in Ireland in 1877, together with the proportion per cent, of each sex 
at the different age-periods to the total number of each sex, are stated and the per- 
centages compared with the corresponding per-centages in England and Wales m 




It appears that the Irish proportion is in excess of the English between 21 and 30- 
in men as 36'5 per cent, is to 31'7 per cent., and in women as 37'2 per cent, is to 32’0 
per cent. In the case of girls between 16 and 21, the English proportion is in excess 
of the Irish as 13 0 per cent, is to 10'8 per cent. 



The birthplace of the ordinary criminals confined in the different county and county Birthplace of 
of city and of town gaols in Ireland in 1877, together with the proportion per cent, of P r,souer3 S*° «• 
those born in each country to the total, as compared with the corresponding proportions 
in England and Wales for 1875-76, will be seen in the following table 
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Part I. These figures- show that of the ordinary criminals there was only 1'8 per cent, ol 

Griuinat, women and girls; and only 37 per cent: of men and boys not of Irish birth in Irish gaols 

Statistics. ^ 1877> whikt ; n England and Wales in 1875-76 there were 24'5 per cent, of women 

Ciutter III. an( j gi r l s and 167 per cent, of men and boys in English prisons not born in England 
fr gjfe and Wales, and of theses strangers no less than 197 per cent, of the women and girls 
at l arge. a nd 12 2 per cent, of the men and boys were of Irish birth. 

different distribu- This difference of proportion arises, in part at least, from the different distribution 
lion of tie sexes of 0 £ t j ie sexes 0 f- Irish birth in the more or less criminal districts in England and Wales. 
Sirtk ih the nioro The women exceed the men of Irish birth in England and Wales by 2,589, and in Lanca- 
~ n a ] P;;f of s hire and Cheshire by 15,484, and in London by 10,278. Lancashire, however, contains 
Wales. some of the most' criminal parts of England and W ales. The criminality of Manchester in 

1873, of the ages to which persons of Irish birth appear from the Census to belong, reached 
178 in the 1'9,000, while that of all England is only 30 in the 10,000. For offences 
disposed of summarily, Liverpool in 1873 reached 1,343 in the 10,000, as compared with 
389 in the 10,000 of such ages in England and Wales. London, again, is unfavourably 
above average for crime, both in indictable offences and in offences disposed of 
summarily. 

Degree of instruc- In the following summary the degree of instruction of ordinary criminals in 
tion of prisoners. ga0 ] s ; n Ireland in 1877, is stated and the per-centages compared with the English 



percentages 1 for 1875-76 : — 




It appears from this table that of the- ordinary criminals committed to Irish gaols m 
1877, a large proportion were wholly uneducated. Of the men and boys 387 could 
neither read nor write, the proportion in England of this class in 1875-76 being con- 
siderably lower, viz., 29 '2. In France it is 28 '9 per cent. The difference in the numbers 
of those wlio- could read and write well in the two countries is striking— in Ireland the 
proportion of this class to the total number of men committed being 41-1 per cent., 
while in England and Wales it was only 77 . There is also a marked difference, of 
an opposite kind; in the numbers of those who received an imperfect^ education. In 
England and Wales 637 per cent, of the men and boys could read or'read and write 
imperfectly ; in Ireland only 197 per cent, were of this class. Men of superior 
education accused were in France, 4-8 per cent. ; in Ireland, 0’8 ; and in England, 0’2. 



In the case of women and girls, it appears that in Ireland the largest proportion 
more' than a half (54'8 per cent.)^were wholly uneducated ; in France the propor- 
tion is 50 per cent. ; in England and Wales only 38’0 per cent, were wholly 
ignorant. There is a similar striking contrast between the two countries in the 
case of women and girls who could read and write well as appeared in the. corres- 
ponding class of men and boys. In Ireland 237 per cent, of the women and 
girls were of this glass;, but in England and Wales only 2;4 of the women 
and girls could read and write well. It thus appears that in both countries a 
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very large proportion of the criminals committed to gaols are wholly ignorant. This is 
especially true of the women and girls committed to Irish gaols. 



The Irish National School system seems to be successful for the class that falls Chapter III. 
within its reach ; but the want of compulsory education leaves a considerable substratum 
not reached by the Irish National system, allowing a wholly ignorant class to grow up „i large. 
to form such a large proportion of those committed to prison. 



In the following table the various occupations of the ordinary criminals in the gaols Occupations of 
of the two countries are compared prisoners in gac 




It will be observed that more than half the men and boys committed to gaols as 
ordinary criminals in both countries are labourers — the proportion being 60' 9 in Ireland 
in 1877, and 58‘8 per cent, in England and Wales in 1875-76. It will also he observed 
that in Ireland nearly three-fourths of the women in the gaols, and in England nearly 
half, are either prostitutes or else returned as having no occupation. No less than 
28'7 per cent, are of the former class in Ireland, and 44‘7 of the latter; whilst in 
England and Wales the proportions are 18T prostitutes and 27'4 of no occupation. 

It appears, too, from the above figures, that the proportional number of men 
employed as domestic servants is larger amongst prisoners in Ireland than in England 
and Wales, while the reverse is the case with regard to women serVaflts ; the English 
proportion of women servants is to be borne in mind, as arising from the tax on men 
servants in England, and the greater proportion of female servants in consequence. 

The institutions in which the largest number of persons were in custody at the end of 
the year were Industrial, Schools; 

The number of Industrial Schools in 1877, as compared with the number in 1876, is Iuluslrial Schools, 
shown in the following table : — 

Leinster, . 

Munster, . . . 

Ulster, . . . 

Connaught, . . 

Total, . 

This summary shows a decrease within the year of 2 schools in Leinster, reducing 
the number to 51. This follows a reduction of 2 in Munster in 1876. 

F 2 
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Part 1. The following summary shows the number of children under detention in Industrial 

Statistics. Schools in Ireland in 1877, and the number discharged, as compared with similar 




It appears from this table that the number of children admitted to Industrial 
Schools in Ireland increased from 793 in 1870 to 924 in 1877. The number is now 
above the number (852) in 1874, and nearly as great as (932) the number in 1875. 
Thus the number at the end of 1877 (4,854), is higher than the number (4,751) at the 
end of 1875, and than the number at the end of 1876 (4,768). 

The following figures show the ages of the children placed in these schools in 1877 : 




rounds of 
mmittal. 



It appears from these figures that 63 per cent, of the girls and 45 per cent, of the 
boys are brought under careful training in these schools at the early age of under ten 



years. 

The classification of the children according to the provisions of the Act under which 
they are committed, is as follows : — 
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These figures show that it is girls especially who have been rescued from temptation Pabt 
and crime by the Industrial Schools, as they form 65 per cent. (575) of the whole Statistics. 
number (894) ; that the chief ground of committal is begging (59 per cent.), and the — 
next most frequent ground of committal is destitution or want of guardianship of GriminaU &c in 
parents (21 per cent.) Confinement and 

at large. 



How completely the schools come in to supply the want of parental care and control x n dustiTaI& 
appears from the next summary, showing the number of orphans amongst children on Degree of 
admission. In 1877, 83 per cent., and in 1876, 85 per cent, of the children were orphanage, 
orphans. 





Numbei 


• commuted i 


n 1877. 


TlWS? 


Per-centago of Total. 


B°J». 


Girls. 1 




1877. 


1876. 


Total number, . 


319 


575 1 


894 


765 


100- 


100- 




174 


313 


487 


428 


55 


57 






166 


255 


219 






Under control of both parents, 


24 i 


10 


34 


27 






Others, 


32 1 


86 











In the following table the working of the Industrial School system in Ireland 
compared with that of England and Wales : — 



Children in Industrial Schools in 
Ireland in 1877, compared with 
those in England i.v 1876. 


Ireland, 


pH£ 

oflingland 
and Wales 


Diffoi 


once. 


Irish 


number. 


Total number under detention in year, viz. : — 


5,692 


2,284 


- 


3,408 


Detained at beginning of year, 


4,768 


1,788 




2,980 


Received during year, .... 


924 








Total disposed of during year, . . 


838 


432 


- 


406 


Total remaining at close of year, 


4,854 


1,852 




3,002 



Industrial School 
systems of Ireland 
and England and 
Wales compared.. 



In this table the children in the Feltham Industrial School, in England, committed 
under the special Act (17 & 18 Vic., cap. 169), are not included, as they are committed — 
not for destitution, but as juvenile criminals, and fall more naturally under the head of 
Reformatories. The children committed to the Feltham Industrial School under the 
Industrial Schools Act are included. 

In connexion with the much larger use made of Industrial Schools in Ireland than in 
England and Wales, as shown by this table, the absence of any provision for compulsory 
education in Ireland is to be borne in mind. 

Of the total number of children committed in 1877 (894), no less than 60 per cent. WantofEducation. 
(535) could neither read nor write. Taking the children of 8 years and upwards, 597 
in number, no less than 309, or 52 per cent., were totally ignorant. 

Lunatic Asylums come next to Industrial Schools in importance, from the number in Criminal and 
them of criminal lunatics and dangerous lunatics charged with intent to commit crime. 
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Pa-et'K 

Chi min' at, 

Statistics. 



The following figures show the number detained and disposed of in lunatic asylums 
during 1877 : — 



Chapter III. 






Ireland, 1877. 


Gonjinementand 




OUU1T C1UMK. 


Men. 


Women. 


Total. 


Criminal and 

Dangerous 

Lunatics. 


Total number of such Lunatics 


i under detention during year, 


3,462 


2,258 


5,720 


Total number in 
confinement. 


Under detention at coinmen 
Committed by J ustices, und 
Received from gaols under 


cement of year, 

er30 & 31 Vie., c.118, 

warrant of Lord Lieutenant, . 


2,711 

43 


1,726 

516 

16 


4,437 

1,224 

59 




Total number disposed of duri 


ng year, 


692 


467 


1,159 




Discharged on becoming s: 
Medical Superintendent. 


me, on certificate of Resident , 










Died, . . . . . . . j 

Given to their friends, or disposed of as paupers, although 


235 


185 






Removed to workhouses, as 
Escaped, 

Removed to gaol for trial or 
Discharged on becoming sa 


punishment, 

ne, by warrant of Lord Lieu- 


15 
2 ■ 


5 


20 




Remaining under detention at 


close of year, 


2,770 


1,791 


4,561 



The above summary shows an increase of 124 in the number under detention at the 
end of 1877, as compared with those at commencement of the year, following an in- 
crease of 271 in 1876. 



Offences Which The following summary shows the offences which criminal lunatics committed 
dmrged'w^rCand l ° as y luins in Ireland in 1877 were charged with having committed, and the offences 
which Dangerous which dangerous lunatics were charged with having a purpose to commit : — 

Lunatics charged 

with an intent of i i i i — : 




It appears from this table that the number of lunatics committed as dangefous 
persons at large having an intent to commit a crime, was upwards of 95 per cent. 

The following summary shows the judgments or orders under which criminal and 
dangerous lunatics were committed to asylums in Ireland in 1877 : — 
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It thus appears that about 95 per cent, of the lunatics were committed direct to 
asyiums by Justices as . dangerous with intent to commit a crime, and only about 5 per 
cent, were sent by Lord Lieutenant’s warrant. 

The statistics on this subject for England and Wales are not for the persons com- 
mitted within the year, as in Ireland, but for the whole of the persons under confinement. 
The following were the proportions in England and Wales in 1876, according to the 
judgment or order of committal, of the entire body of criminal lunatics in asylums : — 



Removed by order of Secretary of State — acquitted as insane, . . . 3 3 '4 per cent. 

becoming insane after trial, . . 25'0 „ 

’’ — „ insane after committal, . . 23 8 „ 

„ found or declared insane, . . . l" - 6 „ 

Committed by Justices— dangerous lunatics, . . . . • . 0'2 „ 

Total, . . . • • . • 100* 



Pabt 1. 
Cbimisal 
Statistics. 

Chaim* III. 

Criminals, in 
■ Confinement and 
at large. 

Criminal and 

Dangerous 

Lunatics. 

Irish and English 
Statistics as to 
Criminal and 
Dangerous 
Lunatics compared. 



It thus appears that of the entire number of lunatics in asylums in England and Wales 
iii 1876, only '2 in 884 were committed by Justices as dangerous, as contrasted with 95'3 
per cent, committed to asylums in Ireland as dangerous. 

This difference appears to arise from Justices in England and Wales having power, Difference 
under the Lunatic Asylums Act of 1853, to send a pauper lunatic to an asylum on a EngiiXlaw as‘t!> 
certificate that he is deemed to be a lunatic and a proper person to be sent to an asylum Dangerous and^ 
(sec. 67), and to send to asylums lunatics (whether paupers or not) wandering at large, al,por IC8 ’ 
not being properly cared. for, or being cruelly treated (sec. 68) ; and from the stringent 
penalties upon medical officers and Overseers of the poor, &c„ who omit to give notice, 
so as to have the above classes of lunatics brought before Justices. 

The Justices have, consequently, not to wait for evidence of “derangement of mind 
accompanied with an intent to commit a crime" in order to commit a lunatic under the 
powers conferred on them by the English Act of 1S37 (1 & 2 Vic., c. 14). 

In Ireland Justices have no powers similar to those under the English Lunatic 
Asylums Act of 1853, of sending lunatics as such to asylums. Their power, under the 
Irish Act of 1867 (30 & 31 Vic., c. 118), is founded on the earlier English Act of 1837, 
and not on the later Act of 1853,- and is limited to the case of persons who have 
derangement of- mind and intent to commit a crime, and who are dangerous lunatics or 
dangerous idiots. 

: These words are more stringent than the corresponding English Act of 1837 (1 & 2 Vic., 
c; 14)> Which limits the word “ dangerous” to idiots, and allows an. insane ; person to be 
committed When' an intent to commit a crime is proved, though there is no certificate of 
the person being dangerous. 

The fact ..that. the Justices in Ireland have had to commit 1,224 lunatics in the year as 
dangerous, charged with intent to commit crime, while the Justices in England and Wales 
committed only 2 under their corresponding statutable power, indicates very plainly 
the importance of extending to Ireland the preventive provisions of the English Lunatic- 
Asylums Act, 1853, above referred to, and of modifying the provisions of the Act of 1867 
(30 & 31 Vic., c. 118), so as to correspond with the English Act of 1837 (1 & 2 Vic., c. 14). 

The grave, results as regards the prospects of . recovery of the poor lunatics incon- 
sequence of Justices having to delay in Ireland in sending them to an asylum until they 
have become actually dangerous, and until an intent to commit a crime can be proved, 
appears from what has been ascertained on good authority in some recent researches. It 
appeared from the examination of the statistics of three asylums in England that 77 per 
cent, of lunatics treated within 3 months from date of attack recovered, while of these 
who were treated after 12 months only 20 per cent, were cured. 

From the explanation given above of the difference in the law as to lunatics in the 
two countries, no comparison of the periods of confinement in Ireland and England has 
been made, as the classes are so entirely different. 
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Criminal 

Statistics. 

Chapter TII. 
Criminals, the., in 
Confinement and 

°t large. 

Convict Prisons. 



Next to Criminal Lunatics Convicts come in importance. 

There are 4 Convict Prisons in Ireland, 3 for men and 1 for women. Returns for 
1877 have been received from the General Prisons Board, of which summaries are given 
below. 

The total numbers detained and disposed of in 1877 are given in the following table, 
with the figures of 1876 for comparison : — 




These figures show 226 convicts received during 1877 as compared with 228 in 1876 
and 269 in 1875. The number is less than half the number received in 1863, fourteen 
years previously, when the number was 540. 

The numbers discharged on ticket-of-leave in 1877 were 177, against 154 in 1876. Of 
the women discharged on ticket-of-leave — 48 out of 60, or 80 per cent. — went into the 
Refuges at Golden Bridge for Roman Catholics and at Harcourt-road for Protestants, 
showing the satisfactory working of the only form of prisoners’ aid society which 
is yet sanctioned in Ireland. The daily average number of prisoners was 1,133, or 
19 less than in 1876. There were 16 ’deaths during the year, or 14 per 1,000. 

The following figures show the number of cases in which punishment was found 
necessary, and the nature of the punishment, with the corresponding statistics for 1876 
for comparison : — 




There is a decrease in the number of punishments to the extent of 174, following 
a decrease of 37 in 1876, as against an increase of 171 in 1875. The punishments 
appear mainly to be stoppage of diet, the cases of solitary or dark cells being 
only 21, or 24 per 1,000 of daily average number of men, and of whipping only 9, or 
7 per 1,000 of like number. 
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The English return as to Convict Prisons includes convicts received from Scotland P-un I. 
and from Gibraltar, and convicts whose licences were revoked. Deducting 7 per cent 
for possible Scotch convicts* from the total number received in 1876-77 (2,156), we get Gi ^-— in 
2,005 convicts received during the year, estimated as properly belonging to England C) . tC i ' 
and Wales. This gives 446 in a portion of the population of England and Wales equal 'confinement 'and 
to that of Ireland, whilst the corresponding number in Ireland is only 226. l arl r~ 

It thus appears that the number of convicts, or of the most serious class of Convict Prisons, 
criminals, is much larger in England and Wales in proportion to the population than 
in Ireland. 

The Bridewells in Ireland have been entirely changed under the Prisons Act of Bridewells. 

1877 and a large number of them closed. The full result of this will not appear 
till the statistics for 1878. 

In 1877 there were 10 Reformatory Schools in operation in Ireland, 5 for boys and 5 Beformaiory 
. Schools, 

for girls. 

The following summary shows the number under detention and the number discharged Number in con 
during 1877, with corresponding figures for 1876 for comparison 




From this table it appears that in 1S77 the number of direct committals, 272, was 
28 more than in the preceding year. The number re-admitted from licence, 12, showed 
an increase of 3, and the entire number of those admitted, 284, was less than those 
disposed of by 22, so as to reduce the number remaining at the end of the year 
to 1,077. 

Of the total, 272, committed to Reformatories in 1877, 210 were boys and 62 girls. 
This large excess of boys, as contrasted with the large excess of girls noticed in 
Industrial Schools, arises from boys being allowed at an early age greater liberty than 
girls, and so being more liable to commit thefts and other offences which would render 
them liable to be sent to Reformatories. 



The position of the children committed in 1877 
orphanage, is shown in the following table : 



Total committed. • • • 210 

One parent dead, ... 87 

Total orphans, ... 20 

Under coutrol of both parents, . 70 

Others, . • .33 



Reformatories in Ireland, as regards Dogr 




Girl!. Boy!. Girls. 

62 100- 100- 

29 41 47 

4 10 0 

28 33 46 

1 16 1 



* See Bcport on Judicial Statistics for 1874, page 51. 



G 
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Part I. Of the boy’s 51 per cent, have either one parent dead or both. The degree, of 

Statistics orphanage .amongst the girls , is somewhat . greater, amounting to 53 per cent. The 

fourth class of the above summary, comprises those who are uncontrolled by parents. 

Cn AFTER 111. 

Criminals, in The degree, of instruction of children committed to Reformatory Schools is shown in 
Confinement and .. ah • 
at large. the following summary : — 



Reform a 
schools. 



ary 



Degree of 
Instruction. 



Total 








Neither read nor write, . . 92 

Read or read and write imperfectly, 90 
Read and write well, . . 28 

Superior instruction. . - 



40 

19 



Wantof oducaiion. The want of education is pointedly shown in this summary. Of the boys com- 
mitted to Reformatories, 44 per cent., were wholly uneducated; only 13 per cent, 
could read and write well, while the remainder, 43 per cent., had received a small 
amount of education. Amongst the girls 66 per cent, were wholly uneducated, and 30 
per cent, could only read, or read and write imperfectly, and only 4 per cent, could 
read and write well: 



Tlio Reformatory 
systems of Ireland 
and of England 
and Wales coiu- 



In the following table the working of the Reformatory School system in Ireland is 
compared with England and Wales : — 




It appears from this table that, unlike the case of the Industrial Schools, there are 
more children sent to Reformatories in England and Wales, in proportion to popula- 
tion, than in Ireland, the excess of those, received in the year being 37. There were, 
however, so many more at the commencement of the year and disposed of during the 
year that the number in Irish Reformatories at the end of year (1,077) was 41 more 
than the number in a portion of the population of England and Wales equal to that of 
Ireland. 



The following table shows the number of criminals under 16 years of age committed 
to gaols in Ireland in 1877, compared with those of England and Wales in 1875-76 ; 
and the number and pev-centage of those who were-further sent to Reformatory Schools. 
Children who are confined in Reformatories must, by Act of Parliament, be previously 
committed to gaol, and must be under 16 years of age. The proportion of the 
children who were sent to Reformatory Schools to the total number under 16 years 
of age who were confined in gaols, is the true test of the application of the Refor- 
matory principle in the two countries. 

* Including tlio children under detention in tlie Feltham industrial School under Stat. 17 &, 18 Vic., c. 189 
(local). 
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Part I. 
Criminal 
Statistics. 

Chapter III. 
Criminals, tfc., in 
Confinement ana 
at large. 

The Reformatory 
systems of Ireland 
aud of England 
and Wales com- 

It thus appears that of the entire number of juveniles under 16 years of age committed parcd- 
to gaol in Ireland, 24'8 per cent, -were further sent to Reformatories ; whereas, of the 
entire number of juveniles under 16 years of age committed to gaol in England, only 
17'6 per cent, were sent to Reformatories. Therefore, the excess of children sent in the 
year to English Reformatories over those sent to Irish Reformatories results, not from a 
more thorough application of the Reformatory principle, but from an excess of youthful 
criminals. 

In the checking of juvenile crime the English statistics for 1876 show more progress than 
the Irish for the following year. The commitments under 16 years of age were reduced 
from 8,995 in 1874 to 7,209 in 1876 ; while in Ireland there was an increase in the com- 
mitmentsof juvenile criminals: the numbers increased from 1,013 in 1875to 1,144 in 1S77. 

As the Reformatory and Industrial School systems are more actively worked in Ireland, 
there must be some other cause to account for the result. Such a cause is disclosed 
by a heading in summary convictions, no less than 25,129 prosecutions having taken 
place in England under the compulsory clauses the English Elementary Education Act of 
1870, being an increase of 4,743 on the number in 1875, indicating an increasingly 
active enforcement of parental duty in England. As there is no corresponding pro- 
vision in Ireland, the result is what might be expected — juvenile crime is now more 
effectively checked in England than in Ireland. Notwithstanding the great success 
of the Reformatory system in Ireland, there is room for its further extension, as in 
the year 1877 little less than a fourth of the offenders who were sent to gaols under 
16 years of age, were sent on to Reformatories. 

In concluding this chapter respecting criminals under confinement, an estimate of Estimate of tho 
the criminal population in the two countries has been attempted. The number of criminal popula- 

11 , , , . . , ... tion of Ireland au . 

criminals under confinement m the several places of punishment on a given day is of England and 
perfectly definite, and readily obtained in the statistics already given. It only remains Walcs ' 
to summarize the figures for each class of places of confinement in a short table. But 
with regard to the criminals at large, the numbers are not so easily obtained. In 
both countries the Police have made returns of all the persons in each Police district 
known or suspected to be of the criminal classes in the month of April. ' But as these 
figures are founded largely upon , mere opinion or hearsay, and relate to matters so 
obviously connected with the vigilance and- numbers of- the Police, they do not form a 
perfect basis of- comparison between any two countries. - From the peculiar circum- 
stance of the Police in Ireland being entirely under central control, and from their 
greater number, as already pointed out, a comparison with. England and Wales, on 
the basis of these Police returns, must be considered as disadvantageous to Ireland, 
and as affording an approximation only to the true facts of the case. 

In the following table the number of persons under detention for criminal reasons 
in' all Ireland at the end of a year, with the number per cent in each class, is 

* Feltham Industrial-School) Middlesex, appears to serve the purpose of -both a gaol -and a- Rirformatbry, and 
the total number of commitments to it .in 187.6 (61) under tiie Special Act has been added in this table to both 
the gaol and tho Reformatory figures for England. 
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Ireland and in 
England and 
Wales compared. 



compared with the corresponding statistics for England and Wales on 30th September, 
1876.* 



Number op Persons under Detention in Places of Punishment on Kefoem. 







^In a portion of Ilia > 


Per-centage to Total. 


Places or Punishment or Reform. 




ami Wales equal 










Total of both Sexes. 






Total in all places of punishment or reform, . 


9,962 


9,687 


100- 


100- 


In places of punishment, .... 


4,031 


6,798 


40-3 


70-1 


Ga Is 


2,S98t 


4,555 


28-9 


46-9 


Convict Prisons, . 


1,133 


2,243 






In places of reform, .... 


5,931 


2,889 


59-7 


29-9 




4,854 


1,853 


48-8 


191 


Reformatory Schools, .... 


1,077 









It appears that in Ireland the persons held in confinement for punishment or reform 
under the law, are more numerous than in a corresponding portion of England and 
Wales. Butin Ireland the proportion of children in Industrial Schools is 48 '8 per 
cent., as compared with 19T per cent, in England and Wales. In England and Wales, 
on the other hand, the convicts in a portion of the population equal to Ireland are 
2,243 in number, as compared with 1,133 in Ireland. 

The Police returns of criminal classes at large have been obtained under the three 
heads of— known thieves, receivers of stolen goods, and suspected persons; and the 
ao-es follow the Industrial and Reformatory School period, viz., the number under 16 





years and the number above 16 years. 

In compiling returns, the Police in Ireland have, as in England, been directed to 
follow the rule that persons known to have been living honestly for one year at least 
subsequently to their discharge after any conviction, should not be returned in the class 
of known thieves and depredators. 

In the following table the number of criminal classes at large in Ireland in April, 1877, 
is contrasted with the corresponding statistics for England and Wales in April, 1874 : — 





Ireland, 1877. 


England and 














Number in a 




England 


Cu 


Men and 


Women and 


Total of both 


•a 


England 


, "’?'■=* . 










of Ireland. 


Wales. 


Ireland. 


Total of all ages, .... 


2,552 


1,809 


4,361 


9,105 


4,744 






369 


162 


£31 


1,237 


706 


- 


Total 16 years and above, 








7,868 




_ 


Suspected persons, . 


1,761 


1,198 


2,959 


4,945 


1,986 


- 




263 


121 


384 


641 


257 


_ 


1 6 years and above, 


1,498 


1,077 








- 


Known thieves and depredators, 


648 


459 


1,107 


3,834 


2,727 




Under 16 years of age, . 
16 years and above, 


100 

548 


32 

427 


132 

975 


594 

3,240 


462 

2,265 




Receivers of stolen goods, . 


143 


152 


295 


326 


31 






6 


9 


15 


2 


- 


13 


1 6 years and above, 


137 


143 








- 



* In the caso of Convict Prisons, on 31st March, 1876. t Including 65 in Bridewells. 

+ Including number at end of year under Special Act in Feltlinm Industrial School. 
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, It thus appears that, notwithstanding the greater proportionate number of the Police 
in Ireland than in England, the returns of the Police as to criminal persons at large are statistics. 
much more favourable to the former country than the latter. In Ireland the total ^ ^ 

number, 4,361, is less than half the total in a corresponding portion of the population Criminah j. c > 
of England and Wales, 9,105 ; the proportion of youthful criminals, 531, is little more Omfinmmt a, 
than a third of the English figure, 1,237 ; although in the case of youthful receivers of _ 
stolen goods, the number in Ireland is 15, as compared with 2 the English proper- Criminal classes 
tionate number. The proportion of known thieves and depredators, 1,107, is less than 
a third of the English figure, 3,834 ; and the proportion of youthful criminals of this 
class, 132, is about one-fifth of the English figure, 594. 

In the following table the total number of criminals on a given day, both in confine- P«P“' a a 

ment and at large, as compiled from Police returns and returns from gaols, &c., in > • — 

Ireland and in England and Wales, is compared with the total population 



— j 


Number 


Number | 


Number . 




fojm'ot 




Confinement. 




'i" 




Population. 


Ireland, . ■ • ■ | 


5,108 


4,361 


9,469 ! 


5,338,908* ' 


18 


England and Wales, . 


35,256 


40,968 


76,224 


24,1 68,772t 


31 



finement) on a 
given day in 
Ireland and in 
England and 
Wales compared. 



If we exclude criminal lunatics and dangerous lunatics committed on account of an 
intention to commit a crime, and exclude children in Industrial Schools so as to confme 
our definition of criminals to those in Gaols, Convict Prisons, and Beformatones, and 
criminals at large known to the Police, it appears, according to the above table, that in 
every 10,000 of the population of England and Wales, 31 persons belong to the minimal 
classes, while in every 10,000 of the population of Ireland the proportion is only 18. 



CHAPTER IV.— COST OF THE REPRESSION OF CRIME. Oairm* IV. 

Cost of Repressing 

The returns in this volume show the cost of repression of crime, to compare with Crime. 
the cost as shown in the English Criminal Statistics, under the heads of Police, Persons Cost m^reland 
in Confinement, and Criminal Prosecutions. and Wales 5 “ 



Cost op Repressing 


In Ireland in 11177. 


England and Wales 
in 111711 equal to that 


and Wales. 


dffiSfSl 


Total cost, other than as to lunatics, 

Criminals in confinement other 
than lunatics, 

Prosecutions, .... 


£ s. d. 

1,450,077 0 0 


£ s. d. 

941,295 0 0 


£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 

508,782 0 0 


1,190,581 0 0 

178,508 0 0 
80,988 0 0 


658,178 0 0 

232,466 0 0 
50,651 0 0 


53,958 0 0 


532,403 0 0 
30,337 0 0 



In this table the cost .of criminal and dangerous lunatics in Ireland and of criminal 
lunatics in England and Wales has not been included, on account of the great difference 
in the law on the subject in the two countries, referred to in Chapter III., p. 45. 

For a similar reason the cost of Industrial Schools has not been included in this total. 
These institutions are used in Ireland to a larger extent than in England and Wales, 
owing to the want of any statutable provision for compulsory education in Ireland, and 
• Middle of 1877. t April, 1876. 
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Police EitalilBCSl 



the smaller amount of educatioii of the poor provided for in comiexion with ;out-door 
r relief under the Irish Poor Law, than in similar circumstances under the . English 
Poor Law. 

It appears from this table that the sum expended in repressing crime in England 
and Wales is proportionately less than the corresponding expenditure in Ireland by 
£506^473 in amount, being only £941,395, as compared with £1,447,868 in Ireland. 

In a proportionate population in England and Wales the Police cost £532,403 less 
than in Ireland. 

There was £30,337 less expended on prosecutions in a proportionate part of England 
and Wales than in Ireland. 

Criminals in confinement, other than lunatics, cost more in England and Wales — 
the Irish figure, £176,299, being £56,267 less. 

The following summary shows the Police Force in Ireland in 1877, compared with 
the number in 1876, at the periods of the year stated in the tables : — 



CoXSiADUlABV AND POLICE. 


1877. | 




1, i„ f* 


D Tm!°' 


Royal Irish Constabulary. 

Effective strength — Officers, .... 

„ Head-Constables, Constables, itc., 

Total, 

Dublin Metropolitan Police. 

Superior Officers, ...... 

Sergeants and Constables, . 

Total, . 

Grand Total, 


243 

11,095 


249 

11,013 


.82 : 


6 


11,338 1 


11,262 


76 . 




38 

1,080 


3S 

1,068 


12 


; 


1,118 


1,106 


12 | 


- 


12,456 


12,368 


88 





The number of the Royal Irish Constabulary has been increased by 82 men, and a 
reduction of 6 officers, and the number of the Dublin Metropolitan Police by 12 men, 
making a total increase of 88, following an increase of 12 in 1876, but a decrease of 193 
in 1875. 

For reasons explained in former volumes, the Royal Irish Constabulary may be consi- 
dered as corresponding to the English Police in counties, boroughs, and dockyards, but 
differs from the English Police Force in being placed exclusively under the control 
of the Central Government, and the Dublin Metropolitan Police may be considered- as 
similar to the London Metropolitan Police and the City of London Police taken 
together. 

I he comparison of Police in the two countries is confined to the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary and Dublin Metropolitan Police in Ireland, and the London Metropolitan 
Police and county and borough Constabulary in England and Wales, and the county 
and borough Police in Scotland. 



Proportion of 
l’olico to popula- 



The English and Scotch proportions of Police to population are as follows : — 



London hfctropolitan Police, . 

Scotch Boroughs, 

English Boroughs other than Metropolis, 
English Counties outside Metropolis and Bor 
oughs, . 

Scotch Counties, . 

All England and Wales (population 1871), 

All England and Wales (population 1876), 

All Scotland, (population 1876), 



25 in every 10,000 of the population. 

14 

14 



A column in the first table in the Appendix shows the proportion which -the number 
of effective force of Constabulary bears to the population in the various' counties; and in 
towns with a separate Police force, in Ireland. In the following counties the proportion 
of Police to population is the smallest, as will be seen from the table : — 
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Londonderry, 

Donegal, 

Armagh, 

Antrim, 



8 in every 10,0,00 of the population. 

9 

10 » 

10 „ „ 



-Iffithe -following counties in Ireland the proportion 6f- Police is- the largest - 



Westmeath, . 
Galway Town, 
Meath, 

King’s County, 
Belfast Town, 



39 in every 10,000 of the population. 
49 „ ,, 

37 „ . „ 



Part I. 
Crimihai. 
Statistics. 

Chatter IV. 
Cost of Repressing 
Crime. 

Proportion of 

Police to popula- 



te proportion of Police, for comparison, of similar classes in England and Scotland 
are as follows : — 



Belfast Borough Police, . . . 33 in every 10,000 of the population. 

Dublin Metropolitan Police, . . 31 ,, » 

Eight other Cities and Towns, . . 25 » »> 

Counties outside above 10 Cities and Towns, 20 „ » 

All Ireland (including Depot and Reserve), . 23 ,, » 



The proportion of Police— excluding County Inspectors and Suh-Inspeetors— but 
including Depdt and Reserve Force— to the Census population of Ireland in 1871 was 
23 in every 10,000 of the people, while in England and Wales — including Superior 
Officers— in 1876 it was only 13* in every 10,000 of the population in 1871, and only 
12 if compared with the estimated population in 1876. The Scotch proportion in- 
cluding Superior Officers— is only 10 in the 10,000 population of 1871, and only .9 i in 
Scotch population for middle of 1876. 

. l n England there was a special class of Detective Officers, the number of which in Detectives. 
1-875-76 was 469, a slight increase having been made upon the number of the previous 
year. In the Royal Irish Constabulary there is only a Detective Director, and the 
members of the different branches of the Force are selected, when necessary, to act as 
detectives ; but in the Police of the Dublin Metropolitan Police District there is an 
entire division of 44 (25 Constables, 17 Sergeants, 1 Inspector, and 1 Superintendent), 




who are detectives. 

The following table shows the total cost of the Police Establishments in Ireland in O ortof 
1877, as compared with that for 1876 : — 



Cost or Police Kstlblishmests. 


j 1877.* j 


1876. 


‘E" 


Decrease, 


Total of all Ireland, 


i £ s. d. 1 

. | 1,190,581 0 o : 


£ s. d. 

1,169,984 0 0 


£ s. d. 
20,597 0 0 


£ j. d. 


. Royal Irish Constabulary, 


1 

.. 1,054,907 0 0 


1,038,473 0 0 


16,434 0 0 


- 


■ Dhblin Metropolitan Police, 


135,674 0 0 


131,611 0 0 


4,163 0 0 


~ 



This table indicates an increase in the total cost of the Police Force of £20,597 in 
1877, following decreases of £34,844 in 1S75 and £9,394 in 1876. 

The diminished demand for extra police during the year'was shown by the fact that 
the greatest number chargeable in any month only reached 885 in October, 1876,. as 
against 926 in.November, 1876 ; the least number chargeable, in August, 1877, of 651, 
was below the minimum of 802 in August in 1874. 

The cost of criminal lunatics and dangerous lunatics charged with an intention to Cost of Criminal 
commit a crime, which has been excluded from the following table for reasons 
explained at page 52, supra, is £111,925. The corresponding figure in a portion of the 
*,The way the proportion is stated in the English Statistics is 1 in 7G4 on the Census of 1871, -and 1 in 
815 for middle Of 1870. 

- + Royal Irish- Constabulary for year ended 31st March, 1877. Dublin Metropolitan Police for year ended 
31st December, 1877. 
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population of England and Wales equal to that of Ireland was only £7,849 ; this extra- 
ordinary difference arose from the marked differences in the law as to the power of 
Justices in respect of pauper lunatics, and as to the treatment of the lunatics whose 
sentences have expired, pointed out in Chapter III., supra. 

In the case of Industrial Schools, also excluded from the table, the total expenditure 
returned is £133,085— Imperial Taxes, £62,291; Local Rates, £20,070 ; other sources, 
£50,724. In England and Wales the cost in 1876 was £159,004, or for Irish proportion 
of population £35,332. The larger expenditure in Ireland arises from Industrial 
Schools being the only form of compulsory education yet sanctioned in Ireland. 

The cost of criminal classes, other than lunatics, in confinement in 1S77, as compared 
with the corresponding cost in a portion of the population of England and Wales in 1876 
equal to that of Ireland, was as follows :— 







In a portion of ^ 1 






Cost of Criminal Classes in 




England ond Walos 
in 1876 equal | 

to that of 1 




and Wafas less 


Total of places of confinement, . j 


£ 

178,508 


£ 

232,460 


£ 

53,958 


£ 


Gaols and Bridewells, . • 1 

Convict l’risons, 

Reformatories, 


107,358 

41,702 

29,448 


127,862 

77,631 

26,973 


20,504 

35,929 


2,475 



It appears from the preceding table that the cost of persons in confinement in Ireland 
was less than the English proportion under the following heads, to the amount 
stated, viz.,— County and Town Gaols, £20,504, Convict Prisons, £35,929 ; whilst the 
proportionate cost of Reformatories in an equal population was £2,475 less in England 
and Wales. 

The total cost of criminal classes in confinement in Ireland, except lunatics, is less 
than the English proportion by £53,958. 

The largest item, in the above summary, for Ireland is for County and Town Gaols, 
which in 1877 amounted, exclusive of Bridewells, to £101,144. Owing to passing of the 
Prisons Act, the details of expenditure under the previous system are not, as in former 
reports, compared with the English figures. 

Bride -.veils. The total cost of Bridewells for the year 1877 was £6,214. 

Convict Prisons. The total expense of the different Convict Prisons, is £41,702. The cost of Convict 

Prisons in England and Wales is £350,240, giving £77,631 for Irish proportion of 
population, I use this figure without making any allowance for possible Scotch or 
Gibraltar Convicts as noticed in English Statistics for 1874, as there is no similar 
reference in 1876 and a charge for Convicts at Perth in Scotch statistics, besides the 
difference is not out of proportion to the number sentenced to penal servitude 
in Ireland, 183 in 1877, as compared with the English proportional number of 390 in 
1876. 

Reformatories. As to Reformatories, the total costs in Ireland are returned as £29,448 — £17,109 
charged to Imperial Taxes, £6,780 to Local Rates, and £5,559 to other sources. In 
calculating the corresponding figure for England and Wales, it has been necessary, in 
addition to the contribution from the Treasury of £69,696, and contribution from parents 
of £5,667, which are the only items returned in England and Wales, to add a sum of 
£46,014, to cover the estimated expenditure, from other sources, based on the returned 
cost of £26 13s. 3 d. per annum of children in the Middlesex department of the Feltham 
school, to approximate to the true cost and obtain a figure truly comparable with the 
costs returned in the Irish schools. This gives a total of £121,377, and for Irish 
proportion of population £26,973. 
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The next item of costs of repression of crime is that connected with criminal procedure. 
This is distributed under two heads — Criminal Prosecutions and Coroners’ Inquests : — 



Tart I. 
&UTOMOB. 



Cost of Procedure (Ireland).* 


Tout Cost., 




Imperial Taxes. 


Local Taxes. 




£ 




£ 


£ 


Total cost of prosecutions, . . 


80,988 


100- 1 


72,293 


8,695 




72,293 


89 


72,293 


_ 


Coroners' Inquests, .... 


8,695 


11 


— 


8,695 


The corresponding figures for England and Wales for 1875 are as follows : — 


Cost of Procedure (England, &c.)t 


Total Costs. 


| Per cent. | Imperial Taxes. 


Local Taxes. 




£ 




£ 


£ 


Total cost 


227,928 


100- 


142,261 


85,667 


Prosecutions at Criminal Courts, . 


142,261 


61 


142,261 


_ 


Coroners’ Inquests, .... 


85,667 


38 


— 


85,667 



Chapter IV. 
Cost of Repressing 

Gaols. 

Cost of Prisoners. 



Cost of Criminal 
Procedure. 



The important position which the ancient Coroners’ tribunal for inquiry and prosecu- Coroners’ Inquests, 
tion in cases of sudden or suspicious death appears from these figures to occupy in 
England and Wales arises from the system of private prosecutions that prevails there. 

When the prosecution of infanticide, other murders and manslaughter is intrusted 
to private prosecutors, the Coroners’ tribunal is essential to secure that crimes involving 
the loss of human life are not compromised or concealed. The cost of this machinery 
for checking private prosecutions, £85,667, or 38 per cent, of the whole, is however Very 
considerable. Of the other expenditure on criminal prosecutions in England and Wales, 

£142,261, only £10,092 was for Government prosecutions (£1,325 in 221 Mint cases, for 
issuing base coins and other offences against the currency, and £8,767 for 50 other criminal 
cases prosecuted on indictment by the Treasury Solicitor), whilst £114,983 was for 
defraying certain parts of the expenses of private prosecutors in 13,598 prosecutions at 
the Assize Courts, Central Criminal Courts, and Quarter Sessions, and £17,186 for 17,821 
proceedings under the Criminal Justice Act and Juvenile Offenders Act. 

In Scotland, where the State, through the Lord Advocate (an officer corresponding 
to the Attorney-General in Ireland and in England), undertakes prosecutions in general, 
and where the Crown is represented in each locality by a resident officer, like the Crown 
Solicitor in Ireland, called the Procurator-Fiscal, under the direction of the Lord 
Advocate, charged with the prevention of crime, there are ho Coroners’ inquests. All 
inquiries into sudden or suspicious deaths are made by the Procurator-Fiscal, and are 
made without a jury. This officer, -besides inquiries into causes of death, discharges the 
duties which in Ireland are divided between the Assize Crown Solicitor and Sessional 
Crown Solicitor. 

- It appears from this that in referring to the Scotch system as a guide to the cost of 
a public prosecutor system in England, against the salaries of resident Crown Solicitors, 
like the Scotch Procurator-Fiscals, may be set off the saving of items like £85,667 
for Coroners’ inquests in England, and £8,695 for such inquests in Jreland. There is, 
however, a further saving in the cost of prosecutions that has been very slightly noticed 
in discussions as to the cost of the public prosecutor system. From the extent to which 
the Lord Advocate and his subordinates have control over all prosecutions in Scotland, 



* In Ireland, the cost of criminal prosecutions is for the year ended 31st March, 1877, and the cost of Coroners’ 
inquests for the year ended 31st December, 1877. 

+ In England the costs of criminal prosecutions are for the year ended 31st December, 1875, and the costs of 
Mint and Treasury prosecutions are added for the year 1876; and the costs of Coroners’ inquests are for the year 
ended 31si December, 1876. 
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Pabt I. 
Griminai, 
Statistics. 

Chapter IV. 
Cost of ^Repressing 
Crime. 



Coroners'Inqgests. 



the accused; except -in- cases of treason, are ail sent at once before a jury . composed 
partlr of specialaud partly of common .jurors, and the oust of haying outnesses, in 
attendance first before a Grand Jury and then before a Petit Jury as m England and 
Ireland is saved- The Scotch Judicial Statistics, though giving the fullest information 
as to the costs of Police and Prisons, does not give the particulars ot the costs 01 
Criminal prosecutions under the system of public prosecution, so long m operation 
there which would be so valuable for comparison with the figure, given in the English 



Costs of Criminal 
Prosecutions. 




and. Irish Judicial Statistics. 

In Ireland, in w..on v~ 

Magistrates and Coroners, i 
Solicitors under the Attorney-General, there is 
twice as numerous in proportion to population 
complete staff of Stipendiary Magistrates, aUv 
charged with the detection and punishment of serious crime 

A°recent rule of the law officers, that where a prisoner 
commenced before Magistrates he will not be produced before 
without 

the principle that 
object Ox nuw vwwxw. 



addition to the ancient English system of prosecuting crime by Judges, 
and the Scotch system of official prosecutions by Crown 
Police force, under central control, 

4 in England and Wales, and also a 
also under central control, more specially 
than other Magistrates, 
is arrested and a prosecution 
11 r re a Coroner’s inquest 
writ of habeas corpus from the Court of Queen’s Bench, appears founded upon 
■ 1 " t once a prosecution is commenced by a responsible authority the 

of the Coroners’ tribunal to check the compromising or concealing of crimes has 
come to an end. This circumstance it is essential to notice and bear in mind, as an 
important modifying circumstance, in comparing the verdicts of Coroners’ inquests m 
Ireland before and after this rule lias been acted upon, and in comparing the verdicts of 
Coroners’ inquests in Ireland since the rule, and in England and Wales, where, though 
the law as to Coroners’ inquests is the same, the system of prosecutions is so different. 

- It is also important to bear in mind, as accounting for a part of the cost of criminal 
prosecutions in Ireland in excess of the proportion corresponding to that of England and 
Wales, that the combination of the English, Scotch, and Irish modes of procedure for 
prosecuting crime in Ireland leads in many important; cases to a duplicate course of 
procedure, ”as before Coroners and Magistrates, in the same case, which is necessarily 
attended with immediate expense, and which, leading to unnecessary complication, is 
sometimes attended with a still, larger amount of ultimate expense without any corre- 
sponding advantage in securing. a more certain administration of justice. 



ows a decrease in the cost of criminal prose 
of 15, decreasing the amount to £72,293. 



Criminal Courts. 


Costs of Crimini 
1876-77. 


,1 Prosecutions. 


553: 


wH-'.’ 


Total of all Ireland, . • • • 


£ s. d. 
72,293 0 0 


£ S. d. 

72,308 0 0 


£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 
15.-0 0 


• Assizes and Commission Courts, . 
Quarter Sessions, . • 

Petty Sessions, Inquests, and Police 
Courts, . . • .... 


52,393 0 0 
18,303 0 0 

1,597 0 0 


52,731 ’ 0 0 
18,174 0 0 

1,403 0 0 


, 129 0 0 

194 0 0 


338 0- 0 
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PART II.— JUDICIAL STATISTICS. 



COMMON LAW , 
EQUITY, 

AND CIVIL LAW. 



The general arrangement of this Part follows the corresponding portion- of the English 
Report, treating first of the Superior Courts of Common Law and the Superior Courts 
of Equity, including the Landed .Estates Court and the Court of Probate, connected 
with them as being under the Chancery Appeal Court. Then follow the High Court of 
Admiralty and the Court of Bankruptcy and the Supreme Courts of Appeal. In this 
volume, as in other recent volumes, the local Courts are placed last. 

The proceedings in Banco in the Superior Courts of Common Law in Ireland in 
1877, as compared with those in the preceding year, are shown in the following table : 







1 


,s„ . | 




*-* 




Dc 


Pr’oc.hdingsih Banco. 




1 Bwoh? hx"j 


chequer. 






chequer. 




s 


1877. 




Motions for Now Trial, or to enter or alter Verdict. 
Nonsuit, or for Arrest of Judgment, or Non- ole 

” Cause disallowed and Order made Absolut 
„ Cause allowed and Order Discharged, 

•Motions on Notico granted, 

Demurrers allowed, 

Bills’of Exceptions allowed, ^ .... 

Special Cases — Judgment for Plaintiff, 




7 

125 


23 

['*] 


i f- 


22 


1 

[14] 

')7 


4 

3 


■’ll 

.'m 

1 


50 

467 

16 

3 


15 




Affirmed, 




} 


i 


■, 


f 






2 


i 




5 


“ ■ 


-287 


— 


~ 


| 339 | 224 


414 




1 •" 







1-ART II. 
Judicial 
Statistics. 



Superior Courts of 
Common Law. 

Proceedings in 
Banco, returned 
by Clerks of Rules. 



In the figures for the Court of Common Pleas, in absence of details returned, the 
number of rules refused on motion for new trial, and the number of special ex parte, 
motions granted, are estimated at the same number as in 1875. 

The above summary of 981 proceedings . shows an increase in 1877 of 4 on the 
number (977) before the full Courts in the preceding year. 

Besides the business common to the three Superior Courts of Common Law at the 
Plea side, they had each small branches of distinct business. Thus, the Court of by Married 
Queen’s Bench had the registration of bills of sale, under the Bills of Sale Act (17 & 18 Re ° V g'“j, a ^ c _ 
Vic., c. 36) ; the Court of Common Pleas had the acknowledgments of deeds by married Cases, 
women, under the Irish Act for the abolition of Fines and Recoveries (Stat. 4 & 5 
Wm. IV., c. 92) ; and the Court of Exchequer had its ancient jurisdiction in Revenue 
cases) from which it derives its name. 

H 2 
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^ BT n - The business in these matters, as compared with the preceding year, is as follows 




In the number of bills of sale registered there has been an increase of 128. As this 
follows a decrease of 65 in 1876, it shows a considerable increase of the pressure upon 
debtors. In the acknowledgments of married women filed there was an increase of 
51, and in appointment of Perpetual Commissioners a decrease of 3. In Special 
Commissions granted there was an increase of 14— from Cl to 75. In Scotland the whole 
machinery of Special and Perpetual Commissioners is saved by the practice of having 
the acknowledgments of married women taken before any Justice of the Peace at his 
private residence. In Legacy and Succession Duty cases there was a decrease of 15 
in Side Bar rules, but an increase of 33 in motions in Court and for attachment. 

Court Of Queen's The Court of Queens Bench in Ireland had, at the Crown side, a general jurisdiction 
Jlench. corresponding to the jurisdiction of the Queen’s Bench Division in England. It had also 
(Crown Side.) a peculiar jurisdiction of dating the presentments made by the Grand Jury of the 
county of Dublin and the Town Council of the city of Dublin for the expenditure of 
the local tax called Grand Jury cess. 

• In connexion with these fiscal powers, the Court had jurisdiction over the traverses 
of presentments of the Grand Jury or Town Council, which are chiefly for new roads and 
claims for malicious injuries to property. There were -6 Court proceedings in claims 
for malicious injury in 1877. The Court had also a jurisdiction, peculiar to Ireland, in 
the case of railway traverses, under the Railways (Ireland) Act, 1851 (14 & 15 Vic., 
c. 70); There were 2 traverses entered in 1877, as compared with 22 in 1876, and 12 in 
1875." There was only 1 cause tried. The amount claimed was £9,800, and in 1 
verdict for traverser £3,000 was recovered. There was 1 criminal information in 
which the Jury was discharged without a verdict. 

The other business at the Crown side of the Court icf Queen’s Bench in 1877 is 
set out in the following summary. The figures show an increase of 23 in these matters 
from 224 in 1876 to 247 in 1877. 









tacrcM', 


D ?8?r’ 




30 


18 


12 


_ 


Writs of Quo-Warranto or Prohibition, 


172 


155 


- 




Other Special Buies, .... 






Writs of Habeas Corpus, .... 
Certiorari Orders of Sessions and Special Cases, . 


32 


36 




4 


Writs of Error, Bills, and Informations, . 


1 






1 


Total, .... 


247 


224 


23 


- 



Of the above proceedings 84 were opposed, 331 affidavits were sworn, 45 Side Bar 
rules, 146 special ex parte motions, and 84 motions on notice. 
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The fiscal business of the Court in 1877 and 1876 was as follows 



Fiscal Business, Sc. 


1877. 


| 


1BT 


ecrcAM, 






. 

862 

£102,388 






Number fiated, 
Amount „ 


£90,598 




, £11,790 



Pabt II. 
Judicial 

Statistics. 



This table shows a decrease of 5 in the number of presentments, following an increase 
of 9S in the preceding year, and a decrease in the amount fiated of £11,790 as contrasted 
with an increase of i! 8,038 in the preceding year.. . , ..... , 

The English and Irish Law and Chancery Commissioners, in their First Report, 1863, of 

reported that the powers which the Judges of the Court of Queen’s Bench in England cc ,i ure of 
have, under Statute 6 & 7 Viet, c. 20, s. 11, (1844,) of framing rules, did not exist in SupemrCour ^ 
Ireland, and recommended that the Court of Queen’s Bench in Ireland should be Ireland and in 
provided with the like powers of framing rules to those of the Court in England; an 
these powers have been conferred by the Act of 1872, but no general rules have been 
made by the Judges, pending the passing of the Irish Judicature Act. 

The same Commissioners unanimously recommended that the systems of practice and 
procedure of the Courts of Common Law of England and Ireland should, as far as 
practicable, be assimilated. Bills to effect assimilation having been introduced in several 
Sessions, the subject was postponed, pending the inquiries-of the Judicature Commission, 
which have ended in the great reform of combining all the English Superior Courts into 
one Supreme Court of Justice, with united equitable and legal jurisdiction. In the 
Session of 1877, by the passing of the Irish Judicature Act, so largely on the lines of 
the English Judicature Act of 1873, the policy of assimilation recommended by the 
Commissioners of 1863 was carried out; but the power of framing rules conferred by 
the Act of 1872, and now vested in the Queen’s Bench Division of the High Court of 
Justice, has not yet been exercised, pending the issue of some amended rules in England. 

The issue of writs for the three Superior Courts of Common Law from a Consolidated Writand Seal 
Writ and Seal Office was established in 1850 by the Process and Practice Act, (Stat. ce ‘ 

13 & 14 Vic., c. 18,) and the writs of summons and plaint (English writ and decla- 
ration consolidated) were issued in rotation, twenty-five for each of the three Courts, 
under the provisions of the Irish Common Law Procedure Act, 1S53, s. 15. 

The number of proceedings in the Writ and Seal Office, other than writs of execution, 
in 1877, as compared with 1876, was as follows : — 



Proceedings other man Writs or Execution. 


1877. 




"ST 




Summons and Plaint returnable to — 






710 






7,087 


6,377 




Common Pleas, 


7,089 


6,394 


695 




Exchequer, . ■ 

■Writs issued for Revenue Cases, 


7,088 

363 


6,370 

307 


718 

56 


I 


„ of Revivor, . . . • 


44 




3 


- 3 


„ of Replevin, . 
Inquiries, Suggestions, &c., . 
Records, . 


25 

886 


88 

747 


139 


63 


Total, 


22,584 


20,329 


2,255 


_ 



execution were 22,584, showing 
. 995 in 1876. 



. -1877 tlie nuniDer OI proceeuiugs vwioi »u«. — 

n increase of 2,255 as compared with an decrease of 

)5 in 1876. • , . . 

Summonses and plaints, being, as above explained, the first step in an action, indicate 
the number of civil suits instituted during the year ; and the increase in the different 
classes of summons and plaint, according to amount, is shown in the following table. 
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Paht-II.- The largest number of writs in any of the five classes was for sums not exceeding £20— 
^Judicud 7,619. The writs in the first two classes (not over £20, and not over £40), taken 

TATisTicB. together, amounted to 12,581, while all the writs for sums over £40, andfor no sums 

speofiedroriy amounted' to- 8,683. Whenthe local Courts had jurisdiction up to £40, • 
— the advantages which persons suing have in the Superior Courts is shown by the fact 
and Plaint! 1 """ 0113 that .upwards of 60 percent, of the writs in the Superior Courts should be for sums not 
over £40. 



feta*. 


187*. 


1876. 


tacreas., 


Decrease, 

1877. 


For sums not over .£20, .... 


7,619 


6,516 


1,103 


- 


Ovor £20 and not over £40, 


4,962 


5,085 






Over £40 and not over £100, 


4,682 


4,421 


261 




Over £1 00, ...... 


3,417 


2,910 


507 




Writs in which no sums specified, 


584 


209 


375 




number of writs of execution issued was as follows : — 


Writs of Execution. 


1877. 


1876. 


‘wT’ 


1877!'’ 


Writs of Fieri facias, 


4,811 


4,483 


328 


_ 


„ of Habere, 


467 


509 




42 


„ of Capias ad satisfaciendum, 




35 




1 


„ of Sequestration, i-c:, 








- 


„ on Fiats, 


- 


- 






Total, . . . . . 


5,301 


5,027 


274 


” 



, This table shows a continuance of the cessation of writs on fiats observed in previous 
years since 1873, and a decrease of 12 in writs of ccipias, reducing the number to 23, while 
the number amounted to 1,370 so recently as 1872. This great change is to be ascribed 
to the abolition of imprisonment for debt, under the operation of the Debtors (Ireland) 
Act of 1872. The writs of sequestration and other writs, which were reduced in 1875 to 
the nominal number of 3 showed none in 1S76 or 1877. So recently as 1873, there were 
136 writs of sequestration and other writs than those specified in the table. In writs of 
habere , or those for takiug possession of land, there was a decrease of 42, following an 
increase of 39, in 1876. There was an increase of 328 in writs of fieri facias, following 
a decrease of 267 in 1876. The number, after increasing from 2,593 in 1870, by succes- 
sive increases; reached a maximum of 4,876 in 1874. The largest part of this increase 
took place in 1873 and 1874, and arose from the substitution of the writ of fieri facias 
for the writ of capias, which in these’ years diminished, as already noticed; incon- 
sequence of the abolition of imprisonment for debt in 1872. The increases in 1871 and 
1872, and part of the increases in 1873 and 1874, arose from the use of the writ of fieri 
facias for .the sale by Sheriffs of leasehold and yearly .tenants’ interests at the suit of 
judgment creditors. 

The gradual substitution of proceedings by sheriffs’ executions and sales under the 
writ of fieri facias for enforcement of debts and claims by imprisonment and local 
insolvency proceedings brings into importance the complaints that have been made of 
the defective jurisdiction as to sheriffs’ sales. 

The number of Attorneys’ licences sealed and entered were : — 

In 1877, . . ... • 1,139 

In. 1876, . . . . . 1,138 

Increase in 1877, ... 1 



Proceedings 
returned by 
Masters. 



These figures show an increase in Attorneys’ licences sealed and entered of 1, following 
increases of 6 in 1876 and 93 in 1875, following decreases of 7'0 in 1874, 30 in 1873, and 
16 in 1872. 

The proceedings in the Masters’ Offices of the Superior Courts of Common Law in 
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shown in the following Part II. 



Ireland in 1877, as compared with the preceding year, 
summary : — 



Statistics. 
Superior Courts of 
Common Law. 



£516,151 



£92,640 



£211,471 



-The above table shows an increase of 1,402 in the number of writs of summons 
and plaint filed in 1876, following decreases of 578 in. 1876, and of 376 in 1875 
There was an increase in case judgments of 472, and a decrease of 72 in cognovit 
judgments. In the amount recovered on both kinds of judgments there was an increase 
of £4,856, following a decrease of £144,081 in 1876. 



-The distribution of the sums recovered amongst the different classes of judgments is Amount re 



as follows : — 



Amount recovered nr Judgments. 




d pirr 1 


j Exchequer.j 


Tout 




Total Amount recovered by Judgments on Postea, . ■ 

„ „ by Judgment by Default, on Con- 

sent, and other Case J udgments, 
, of Principal recovered by Cognovit J udgments, 


• £ 
6,192 

145,493 

60,672 


£ 

8,786 

81,090 


£ i 
'8,268 

83,001 

120,202 


£ 

23,246 

309,584 

183,321 


£ 

21,659 

280,488 

209,148 


Total, .... 


212,357 


92,323 


211,471 


516,151. 


511,295 



These figures show a decrease in the sums recovered by cognovit judgments, but an 
increase in each of the other classes of judgment, making up the total in the year 1877, 
already noticed. 

The number of affidavits filed in the year 1877 compared lift UK wm ■— 



In 1877, 
In 1876, 



Queen’s Bench. 

. 4,298 
. 4,509 



Increase in 1877, . . — 

Decrease „ • ®1 





14,092 

13,441 

651 



It appeara from- these figure, that there has been an inere.se of 651 in the number of 
affidavits filed in 1817, following a decrease of 1,922 m 1876. 

In Ireland there is not, a. in England, a fifth Judge in each Court to sit for Chamber 
business One of Are four Judges, consequently, sits for each Court for ex-parte motions 
before the sitting of the Court in Banco. Out of term the puisne Judges sat in rot.t.on 

to hear motions for the three Superior Courts of Common Law. 

The following- summary shows an increase of HI in the bns.n.ss before a srngle 
Judge, following a decrease of 160 in 1876. 



Proceedings 
returned by 
Clerks of Rules. 
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In the Rules Office, in 1S77, as compared with the preceding year, there 
decrease of 118. 



Judicial 

Statistics. 



uperior Courts of 
Common Law, 



Morning Sittings in Ter 
Ex-partc motions, 

Issues settled on summons, 



Consolidated Chambe 
out of Term 
Ex-parte motions, 
Issues settled on sumn 
Motions on notice, . 



Proceedings in Office 
Clerk of Rules. 



Much of the business now transacted in the office of the Clerk of the Rules was, before 
the Irish Common Law Procedure Act, 1853, transacted by motions in Court, and is 
therefore placed in the above table. 

There is in Ireland, as in England, an office for the registration of judgments, common 
to the three Superior Courts of Common Law. In England the office is superintended 
by the Senior Master of the Court of Common Pleas. In Ireland there is a separate 
officer, called the Registrar of Judgments. 

The number of judgments registered i 
as compared with the preceding year, was 



Registry of 
.Judgments Office. 



the Registry of Judgments Office in 1877, 
3 follows 



Courts registered, 

re-registered, 



Judgme 



England and Scotland, 



Total, 



16s. 6 d. Stamps, 
15s. Stamps, 

2s. 6 d. Stamps, 



Requisitions for liberty to si 
Stamped Certificates issued, 
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The duty on Negative Searches was reduced, by General Order, on 16th May, 1874, Tart II. 
from 16s. 6 d. to 15s. Negative Searches on 2s. 6 d. Stamps have been permitted to be ^“mskos. 

made, under General Order, since 16 th May, 1874, under the restrictions in the Order 

’ Superior Courts of 

mentioned. Common Law. 

The figures in the above table show an increase in the business of the office in 1877. Registry of 

The change in the duty on Searches led to a total cessation of the Negative Searches judgments Office, 
on 16s. 6d. Stamps, and an increase of 44 in those on 15s. Stamps, and 280 in those 
on 2s. 6 d. Stamps. 

Of the' Judgments registered only one was obtained before 15th July, 1850 (which 
alone affects land without being registered in the Deeds Office as a Judgment Mortgage), 
while 4,408 were obtained since: 184 of the Judgments re-registered were obtained 
before 15th July, 1850, and only 35 obtained since that date. 

On comparing the number of judgments registered with the number entered up in 
the three Superior Courts of Common Law, it appears that, whilst 5,467 judgments are 
returned in the proceedings . in Masters’ Offices as entered up, no less than 4,409 were 
registered in the Registry of Judgments Office. When the J udgment Mortgage Act was 
passed, it was expected by the framers of that Act that the amount of business in the 
Registry of Judgments Office would be diminished by its operation ; but this expecta- 
tion was founded upon the consideration of judgments only as charges on land, and the 
provisions of the Irish Bankruptcy Act of 1849, continued by the Act of 1857, requiring 
judgments to be registered within twenty-one days after being entered up, to secure 
priority in bankruptcy, were overlooked. 

The English and Irish Law and Chancery Commissioners, in their Second Report, in Difference ^ 
1866, state that “ they found the law of Judgments of the Superior Courts of Common j^',“ ^"judgments 
Law in Ireland, and the practice, process, and procedure therein, to be in a very ui England anil 
complicated and unsatisfactory state, and to differ in some material respects from the 
law of England on that subject.” They trace this difference in the law back to the reign 
of Queen Anne, from the operation of the Penal Act of Stat. 2 Anne, c. 6 (Irish), passed 
in 1703, and the Act for the Registration of Deeds, 6 Anne, c. 2 (Irish), (1707). They 
state as the result of their inquiries that “ it appears that while in England the tendency 
of the whole course of legislation down to and inclusive of the Act of 1864 (27 and 2S 
Viet., c. 112), has been to reduce a judgment to a step in the course of procedure for the 
recovery of a debt, in Ireland, on the other hand, the legislation down to and inclusive 
of the Record of Title Act, 1865, has been in the opposite direction, and judgments 
affect land in Ireland prior to and entirely independent of execution.” 

They further state that “ as the difference between the laws of the two countries as 
regards judgments, is not one of mere practice and procedure, but extends to the law of 
Bankruptcy, the jurisdiction of the Landed Estates Court, the Registry of Deeds, the 
law of debtor and creditor, and generally to the law of property in land, the 
question of the simplification and amendment of the law of Judgments in Ireland 
eould only be satisfactorily disposed of by a Parliamentary Committee, or by a 
Commission specially constituted for the purpose, with full powers to enter upon all the 
inquiries necessary for its solution.” 

The state of the Law of Judgments in Ireland came under the notice of the Committee 
of Officials appointed by the Treasury to inquire into an invention of Mr. Dillon for 
simplifying the Registry of Deeds,* Ireland, and which reported in 1876, and is at 
present one of the subjects of inquiry of the Irish Registry of Deeds Commission, 
appointed in 1878. 

The business of the Irish Common Law Taxing Office for the three Superior Courts Common T/nr 
in 1877, as compared with 1S76, was as follows : — 

[Tabus. 

* Registration of Deeds, Ireland. Parliamentary Papers, 1876, No. 425. Reports of Committee, 23r.l September, 

1S74, and 13tli April, 1875, and of Registrar of Deeds, Ireland, 2Stli September, 1874, and -Gtli April, lt><3. 
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Pakt II. 
Judicial 
Statistics. 

Superior Courts of 
Common Law. ■ 

Common Law 
Taxing Oflice. 



Table. 




Records, <Ssc 

Registering Deeds, . . ■ 

Registering and Re-registenng Judg 

nients, 

Assignments of Judgments, . . 

Total, . 



Total Amount clain 
Certified Costs — Ar 



allowed, 



ease of 340 in tlie preceding year. The amount certified in lb/7 
ast £43,362 in the previous year, showing an increase of £2,o01. 
ness in above table the summonses issued were 1,288 ; re-entries of 
purpose of. hearing counsel and for entertainment of questions as to 
ire called, 635, making total 1,923. 

mmaries as to Nisi Prius business have been compiled from returns 
Conn Registrars of the Chief Judges (rrlio correspond to the Associates 
the Registrar of the Consolidated Nisi Prius Court, and from the 
of the Common Law Judges, who correspond to the Marshals of 
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It appears from this summary tliatthe principal causes of action tried in 1877 were 
recovery of land, 114 ; trespass as to land, 66 ; goods sold and delivered, 65; notes and siatishos. 
bills, 42 ; breach of contract, 41. Superi^Courts of 

The sums for which verdicts were given are shown in the following table Common Law. 




The total amount recovered was £35,505, as compared with £31,855 in 1 876. 



Cases remitted to 
Inferior Courts. 



Proceedings UNDER Stiff. 33 & 31 Vic., cap. 103. 








^ 






1877- 


18, ,. 


Number of applications to remit to inferior Courts, 


279 


270 | 9 1 


- 




58 


65 | 


- 


7 


Number of applications granted, . 










In Cases of Contract under £40. 










Number of applications granted, . 


127 


118 


9 


" 


In Cases of Tort. 










Number of applications granted under sec. G, 


94 


87 






Giving security for costs, and continuing in superior 


3 


8G 


2 


r!j B'ii 


Failing to give security, mid so remitted, . 









It appears from this table that there was an increase (9) in the number of 
• applications to remit: cases to the inferior. Courts, showing a larger number (279) than 
in any year since : the passing of the Act — 1871 (193), 1873 (204), 18.75 (269). 
Of the 221 applications granted, 127 were in cases of contract and 94 in cases of tort. 
Of the cases in tort 3 were retained in the superior Courts by giving security for costs. 
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Part II. 
Judicial 
Statistics. 

Superior Courts 
Common Law. 

Appeals heard a 
Consolidated No 
Prius Court. 



Circuit Busine 



Appeals, Travers 



Presentments 

Railway and < 
Traverses. 



Election Petil 



The total number of causes tried at Nisi Prius, as appears from this table, was 676 
in 1877, showing an increase of 73 as contrasted with a decrease of 59 in 187C. 

The Consolidated Nisi Prius Court, besides its ordinary jurisdiction, has a further 
° f jurisdiction as a Court of Appeal from the Courts of the Recorder of the City of Dublin 
and of the Chairman of the County of Dublin. 

The statistics of these appeals or rehearings in 1877 and 1876 are as follows 











Case Slated, 


APPEALS 








Struck out, &C. 


From Decree or Dismiss of Recorder 1 j - 
of Dublin, or of Chairman off ’ 

County of Dublin, (including case f lg76 
stated,) ) 


20 


11 ! 


13 

5 


3 



The Nisi Prius proceedings on circuit have been included in the summaries of the 
business of the three Superior Courts, as will be seen from the preceding tables. 

In Ireland the Judges on circuit have several branches of jurisdiction not exercised 
by the Judges on circuit in England, viz., appeals in the nature of rehearings from the 
decisions of the Chairmen of Counties, or Irish County Court Judges, and Recorders ; 
the dating of the presentments of the Grand Juries of the local tax in Ireland called 
Grand Jury cess ; the hearing of traverses and objections to presentments and to claims 
for malicious injuries, and also the hearing of railway traverses under the Irish Railway 
Act, 1851 (14 & 15 Vic., c. 70). 

The number of appeals on circuit in 1877 and in 1876 was as follows : — 



Appeals (Reiibarinos) on Circuit. 


“ 1 


Aflirmed. j 


Re vS d ° r 


Struck out,* Ac. 


From Chairmen of Counties and j 


637 


334* | 


180* 


123* 


Recorders, . . • ( 1876, 


583 


265 


200 


118 



The figures show an increase of 54, from 583 to 637, in appeals heard by the Judges 
on circuit, following (with the exception of a decrease of 6 in 1876) a series of increases 
since 1870, when the number of appeals was only 365. 

Besides these appeals from the decisions of Chairmen of Counties and Recorders, 
there were memorials from persons fined for non-attendance as Jurors, which increased 
from 162 in 1876 to 248 in 1877. The number of cases heard increased from 141 to 
204. The fines in cases heard amounted to £481, of which £467 was remitted, only 
leaving £14 imposed, as compared with £1,497 in 1876. 

The number of presentments Bated by Judges on circuit has been returned for all 
the counties and ridings as 55,9 70. The railway traverses against the award of valuators 
for compensation for land, under the Railways (Ireland) Act, 1851, which have been 
returned, were only 21 in number— £14,086 was claimed, and £3,615 found by verdict. 
The traverses other than railway traverses in 1877 returned, were 54 in number 
£15,119 was claimed, and £4,944 found by verdict. 

In 1877 there were no election petitions. 



* The appeals unaccounted for by the Clerk of the Peace for 
the purposes of this table estimated as disposed of m the same 
decisions elsewhere. 



Louth— 5 in 1876 and 8 in 1877— are for 
proportions as the average of the returned 
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The following summary gives a comparative view of the Court business in Chancery 
for the years 1877 and 1876 : — Statistics. 




This table shows a decrease of Court business in Chancery of 183 proceedings, 
decreasing the number of petitions, bills, informations and special cases heard, and orders 
made without petitions, from 1,560 to 1,377, following increases of 305 in 1875 and 

The proceedings of the Lord Chancellor’s Secretary are given in the following sum- Lord Cbam»lk 
mary, and show a decrease of 31 petitions, following an increase of 37 in 1876 : 



Lord Chancellor's Secretary's Office. 




»*• 




"ssr 


Total number of petitions, 


475 


506 


- 


31 


Fiats in chamber, 


43 


50 


- 




Orders for hearing— 










Before Lord Chancellor, 


l 58 


83 


- 


25 


Petitions referred — 












1 113 


109 


4 


- 


To Yice-Chancellor, 








- 


To Registrar in Lunacy, 






" 


7 


Warrants as to Magistrates’ Commissions, 


1 

1G9 


142 


27 


- 



Of the total number, 475, above stated, 149 were petitions in lunacy, 49 were in 
matters relating to minors, and the remainder, 277, are returned as petitions in “other 
matters on the whole there was an increase of 37 petitions, of this increase 21 were 
in lunacy petitions and 15 in minor petitions. The number of minors protected by the 
Court of Chancery at the end of the year was 1,187; but as there were 465 minor 
matters, it would appear that the latter number of families of minors are all that the 
Court of Chancery protects. ’ . 

In the office of Secretary to the Master of the Rolls the number of petitions was 109, the 
Greater part of which were petitions under the Trustee Acts and under the Public Works 
and Railway Acts. These petitions are not in addition to, but are included in the petitions 
referred by the Lord Chancellor in Chamber for hearing at the Rolls. 
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Past 11. The- -'following is ; a summary of the proceedings in the Chambers of the Lord 

Judicial Chancellor, the* Master of the Rolls, and the Vice-Chancellor, under ‘the Chancery 




The result of the above table is to show a decrease in the number of proceedings in 
the Chambers of the Lord Chancellor, the Master of the Rolls, and the Vice-Chancellor, 
amounting to 348 in summonses, as contrasted with an increase of 262 in 1876. There 
was also decrease in appointments disposed of amounting to 191.. In orders of the 
class drawn up in Chambers there was a decrease of 49. There was also a decrease of 
47 in the orders of the class drawn up by Registrars. 

There was an increase in the amount of property passed in accounts other than 
Receivers’ accounts, from £339,381 to £467,502,' or of £128,121, against a decrease 
of £45,416 in 1876. 

Eegisirais’ OUico. In the office of , the Registrars of the Court of Chancery, the total number of orders 
drawn up in 187,7 was 2,286. As compared with [2,473 orders in 1876, there is a 
decrease of 187 as against an increase of 155 in IS 76. 

These totals all include Side Bar Orders, which were in 1877, 805. As compared 
with 796 Side Bar Order? in 1876, the part of the increase due to Side Bar Orders 



Accountant- 
General’* Office. 



was 9. 

In the Lord Chancellor’s Chambers the number of new Minor or Infancy Matters 
was 37, and new wards in Infancy matters 102. The number of Cause Petitions and 
i Minor Matters transferred to Lord Chancellor’s Chambers from released Master’s 
Offices was 54, and number of marriage settlements and other deeds approved of 37. 

The return of the Accountant-General is made up for the year ended 1st October, 
'1877, and, as compared with the return for 1876, is as follows 

Year cml. <1 Year ended Decrease, 

1st Oct., IU77. 1st Oct:, 1876. 1877. 

Balance at the end of year, . . £5,294,806 £5,345,437 £50,631 



In the Crown and Hanaper Office there were, during the year 1877, 2,571 official acts, 
as compared with 2,354 in 1876, being an increase of 217 in 1877, following a decrease 
of 592 in 1876. 
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Part II. 

J UDICIAI. 



The non-extension to Ireland of the reforms contained in the Lunacy Regulation Acts, 

1853 and 18C2, which had been observed upon in earlier volumes of these statistics stat.sx.os. 
was terminated by Lord O’Hagan’s Lunacy (Ireland) Act, 1871, Stat. 34 Vic., c, 22, and ^ oJ 
the General Orders in Lunacy of 12th July, 1871, founded thereon. Chancery. 

The chief business in the Lunacy Office in 1877, compared with 1 876, was as follows Lunacy Office. 



UUBACI OFFICE. 


1877. 




I Tli77. e ’ 


»BT 


Orders of the Lord Chancellor, 

Affidavits filed, 

Bejioi-ts of Master, .... 

„ Registrar, . . • • 

Accounts taken by Master, . . 

„ Registrar, 


305 

244 

21 

17 

81 

13 


298 

240 

32 

13 

86 

4 


7 

4 

4 

9 


11 




£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


Gross income of Lunatics, . 

Amount of receipts on such accounts, . 


107,445 


93,511 


: 


: 



This summary indicates an increase of 7 in orders, and of 4 in affidavits. 

The number of lunatics under the control of Lord Chancellor at the close of 18 / 7 was 
209, being 4 mote than at the close of 1876, and 95 more than at the end of 1871. 

This increase at the end of sin years is satisfactory evidence of the working of the 
Act; still, when 580 lunatics were retained by Clerks of Potty Sessions as committed 
as dangerous within the year, and 170 were returned as admitted to private lunatic 
asylums, 25 is a small number to have been brought under the benefit of the protec- 
tion of the Court for their property and persons within the year. Of these, no luna- 
tics were found so by inquisition, the entire number (25) having been declared lunatic 
or persons of weak mind undor the less expensive proceeding provided by the Act of 18 / 1 . 

In the Record and Writ Office the bills and summonses filed were 51 5, which shovvs an tw a»4 Writ 
increase on the number (500) in 1876 ; the fees collected show a decrease— £7,5 72 in 
1877, as compared with £8,375 in 1876. 

The business in the office of the Receiver-Master is shown in the following table Mwlke. 
The Receiver-Master bad also the audit of the accounts of County Treasurers and 
of the Collector-General of Rates in the city of Dublin, which has since, on his 



Reck, yee-Masteu-s Office. 




'«■ 




Decrease, 


Charges, ...••• 
Discharges, • 

Accounts passed in minor matters, 

,, in lunacy matters, 

„ by other Receivers, 

Other accounts, . 


217 
75 1 
201 
15 


179 

100 

f 201 


38 j 
I 9 


1 

| 25 



The following is a summary of the returns made by the Taxing Masters, showing the OUbiimi 
n their offices i: 



Chakcert Taxing Office. 




« 






Number of bills taxed, • 

Number of items, • • • | 

Amount of Chancery Fund on summons j 
. and certificate, . 

Amount of costs claimed, 

Amount of costs allowed, . • 


1,105 

207,339 


1,052 

198,367 | 


53 j 

8,972 | 


£ s. d. 
2,642 0 0 
107,982 0 0 
91,370 0 0 


£ s. </■ 1 
2,509 0 0 
99,449 0 0 
84,674 0 0 ' 


£ s. d. £ *■ d. 

133 0 0 | 

8,533 0 0 
6,690 0 0, 



These figures show an increase 01 o.y i a, m w>o — - 

of 53 in the number of bills of costs. In the amount of costs allowed there v 
increase of £6,696, following increases of £5,428 in 1876, and of £14,491 m_lS75. 
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Landed Estates 






Taxing Office. 



Record of Title 



1-abtII. In the Examiner’s Office 41 witnesses were examined in 13 causes in 1877, against 
St“cI 60 witnesses in 18 causes in 1876. 

Jliglc^n of In the Landed Estates Court the net rental or annual value sold was £74,200, and tne 
Chancery. p urehas e money was £1,430,453, or 19'2 years’ purchase, on an average of all interests 
Examiner’s Office. an a a ll tenures. This is below the average for 5 years ended 1876, which was 19 '4. 

There were 310 petitions filed in 1877, against 331 in 1876. The number of cases 
pendino- in Chambers of Judges was at commencement of year 1,332, and at end of 
year 1,272. The number of affidavits filed was 4,643. Tenants’ objections were 264, as 
against 235 in 1876. 

The number of abstracts of title lodged were 180, and the number of deeds and other 
documents lodged 8,728. These figures show that the average number of deeds and 
documents in an ordinary abstract of title under the present system, is 48. 

In the Taxing Office the amount taxed and certified in the year ended 31st July, 1877; 
was £40,238, against £42,668 in the preceding year. 

It thus appears that the petitions filed showed a decrease of 21, following a decrease of 
61 in the preceding year ; the cases pending in the Chambers of the Judges a decrease of 
40, following a decrease of 99 in 1S76. The costs taxed also showed a decrease of £1,930. 

There was no application to record land under the 51st section, though an interval 
had elapsed since the declaration of the Court. If the 24 new estates recorded in the 
Record of Title Office in 1877 be compared with the 651 deeds executed by Landed Estates 
Court it gives only 4 per cent, in number of the estates recorded in the year, which 
might have been recorded. If the consideration money (£51,725) of estates recorded be 
compared with value of property sold, or of which title declared in Landed Estates 
Court in year (£1,596,447), it gives only about 3'2 per cent, in value of the estates recorded 
which might have been recorded. These proportions give an exact measure of the 
working of the Record of Title Act in the year 1877. Of the 24 estates newly recorded 12 
were less than £l,000 in value, 12 were of £1,000 and under £10,000 in value, and 
none were estimated at £10,000 and upwards. The mortgages and charges recorded 
amounted to £9,000, The proceedings under the Land Debenture Act, I860, were 
nil. The total number of estates, the titles to which have been recorded in the 
Record of Title Office since its establishment in 1865, under Stat. 28 & 29 Y;ct, 
c. 88, sec. 67, is 661. Deducting 5 re-transfers, the total value of the remainder (656) is 
stated to be £2,218,976; the mortgages and charges recorded amount to £355,235. As 
the record of title is limited to cases of absolute title, the benefit of the machinery 
thus provided is lost in the cases where it would be most appreciated— that of market- 
able titles, which after a lapse of time will become perfect. This principle was sanc- 
tioned for England and Wales by Lord Cairns’ Land Transfer and Title Act of 1875. 
The Registry of Deeds Office was first included in these Statistics in 1876. The 
’ Registry of Judgments Office has always been included as part of the proceedings of 
the Superior Courts, and the Record of Title Office as part of the Landed Estates Court. 
The Scotch Judicial Statistics includes the Edinburgh Registry Office. 

How much more important the subject is as relates to the number of people affected 
by it in Ireland than in Scotland is shown by the fact that there were only 3,439 deeds 
registered in Scotland in 1876, which would give for Irish proportion of population 
about 6,000, while the number registered in Ireland in 1877 was 16,144, or nearly three 



Registry of Deeds. 



times as many. 

The Registry of Deeds in Ireland is very similar to the local registry for each of the 
three Ridings of Yorkshire, and for Middlesex in England. It was applied to the whole 
of Ireland so far back as 1707, shortly after the first Yorkshire Registry was established 
in England. Interests below a 21 years’ lease are exempt from registration as to their 
creation, but not as to their transfer ; properties on the record of title do not require to 
be registered at the Registry of Deeds Office. 
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The difference between Ireland and England can be appreciated by supposing the 
Yorkshire system of registry by memorial applied to the whole of England and Wales, 
without any local register, and Lord Westbury’s Act still in force— the Irish Record of 
Title beino' substantially founded upon it, and Lord Cairns’ Land Transfer Act of 1875 



Part II. 
Judicial 
Statistics. 
Landed Estates 
Court. 



not applying to Ireland. Registry of Deeds 

The number of deeds registered in the year was 16,144, as compared with 16,807 in 
the preceding year ; the searches made by the public were 6,368 ; those lodged for 
official search were' 2,511, of which 1,522 were negative searches and 989 common 
searches. The proceedings in the office were all in a more complete state at the end of 
the year than at the beginning. The land index, which in 1S75 had only been made up 
to 20th July, and in 1876 to 1st of September, was complete to 6th of December, 1877 ; 
the abstract book, entered up to 10th November, 1875, was on the 31st of December, 

1876, entered up to the 11th December, and last year to ISth December ; the negative 
searches lodged and not made were reduced from 43 to 31, and the common searches 
from 19 to 12. The transcription of memorials was up to 4th December, instead of 6th 
November in preceding year, and the names index up to the 31st of December. 

The negative searches made and ready for delivery and not taken out amounted to 
no less than 476, and the common searches in like position to 85. 

The jurisdiction of the Court of Probate in Ireland is similar to that of the English Court of Prolate 
Court. The following is a summary of the business of the Court and the Principal Pl . incip “ 




In the District Registries of the Court of Probate the chief business in 1877 and 1876 District^ 
was as follows : — 



Court of Probate-District Registries. 




1876. 


I T(J77? 0 ’ 




































964 


903 




Letters of administration -with tlie Will annexed, 


228 






Granted under direction of Judge : 








Probates 




r 


l 


















Granted on Decrees of Chairmen of Counties : 
















Letters of administration with the Will annexed, 


1 






•Recalled or varied : 










2 






Total, 


2,667 


2,452 


215 




£ 


£ 


£ 


Total amount of foes received, . 


9,637 


9,340 


297 



K 
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PXKT-I1. 

Judicial 

Statistics. 



I s Office. 



Comptroller of 
Stamps’ Return 
to Property mu 
Probate, &c. 



Inferiority of tbo 



It appears from those tables that there <11 on increase in probates and letters of 
administration of 42, and an increase in the Local Registries of 215, making a ne 
increase of 257 as compared with a decrease of 43 in the preceding year. The_very 
Court of l'nbate. ^ amount of contentious business-only 59 trials and causes heard by the Judge . 

in relation to 2,082 probates and administrations in the Central Registry— indicates 
the satisfactory working of the law of Wills and the probate jurisdiction for the class 
of cases disposed of at the Principal Registry. , - ,, 

The Accountant-General of the Court ol Chancery is also Accountant-General of the 
Court of Probate. There were only 2 accounts open on the 1st October, 1 87 / , an e 
total amount of cash and other effects carried oyer in the book, was £ 6 177. ' 

A return received from the Comptroller of Stamp Duties shows that the 
amount of property under which probates and administrations were sworn at central 
Td Dilct EegLtries, -..Hen together, in 1877 was .6,908,286. In a portion 
of the population of England and Wales equal to Ireland m 18,6 the prope.ty 
passing was £25,022,906, or nearly four times as much. The amount of duty 
received in Ireland was £133,300. , 

There lias been a considerable increase of 1,330 in the wills proved and letters of 
administration granted from the number (3,413) in 1869-tlie year before the Land 
Act of 1870 was pass.d-to 4,749 in 1877. Of this increase only 296 occurred at the 
Central Kegistry, which is also the Local Eegistry for tl.c counties of Dublin h.ldare, 
Meath, Wicklow; and 1,040 of the increase occurred in the 11 Provincial Eegistnes. 
This number of 4,719 still falls far short of 35,000, the estimated number of person, 
dying in Ireland in a year who could or did make a will. 

The Intestate Widows Acts of 1373-and 1S74 have failed to meet this evil In , o 
the Peg tear districts there were no proceedings, and in the other 9 Piovincial 

gSSEtf the concurrent mid subsequent Scotch Acts, 36 A 37 

i comparfij with . 3 g & 39 Vic c *>7. (1) The Scotch Acts provide the cheap proceeding for 

SUwfa ’ ty up to £150. in Ireland tho limit is £100. (2) The Scotch Acts cictend to 

”“ g wills The Irish arc limited to intestaoics. (3) The Scotch Acte prescribe the course*. 

be pursued and supply the appropriate forms. (4) The Scotch Acts brnrUhc cases by 
value only. The Irish, adopting a lower limit of value, excludes from the benefit of the 
reform those who reside within three miles of the office.. 

The stringency of the Probate Court Rules check cases under these Acts, lhey pro- 
hibit proceedin™ before tire Clerk of the Peace if the person applying happens to attend- 
with professional aid or assistance, or if a professional or other agent appears m the 
matter or if au application has necessarily to be made to the Court m respect of the 
case, ox where papers appear verified otherwise than before the Clerk of the Peace, or 

in /its office, before a Commissioner of- the Court of Probate. ' 

The reform is, besides, on too narrow a basis. Adopted on the principle of getting 
over the too large districts of the Probate Eegistfies for the Poor, It fails short of the 
amount of localisation to really meet- the case of .properties under £lo0. Instead of 
utilising the Clerks of the ,600 Petit Sessions Courts, giving a really load maeliinei 1 for 
poor pe'ople, the 40 Clerks of the Peace atone arc used. 

* The Scotch local arrangements on the matter of. proving wills are in advance of the 
Irish owing to the plan of consolidating the Commissary Clerk, (officers corresponding 
with’ the Irish District Registrars) with the Sheriffs Clerks, who correspond in seme 
respects with the Clerks of the Peace in Ireland. 

In Ireland tho Registrars’ districts for wills bear, more relation to the extinct 
Ecclesiastical Courts than to the existing Local Courts, either County Courts or Petty 
Sessions The conferring of limited contentious probate jurisdiction on the County Courts 
in Ireland by the Act of 1877, lays the foundation for the Scotch system as to smaller 
Registrars’ districts coinciding with the districts of the County Courts, being adopted. 
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Since 1st. January, 1871, the jurisdiction. as to matrimonial ..causes and matters has 1 ’abt II. 
been transferred to the. Court of Probate. A return of.. proceedings has been received STvmrics. 
for 1877, and also of proceedings under the Legitimacy Declaration Act (Ireland), . 1868. ^ . 

It appears that there were 12 petitions filed in matrimonial- causes and matters during if atr j m0 nial 
the year ; 11 citations were issued. There were 3 decrees for divorce a mensd et thoro, causes, 
and no decree of nullity of marriage fights. There were 13 motions, and 3 causes 
heard in the year. There was no petition under the Legitimacy Act. 

The jurisdiction as. to divorce in Ireland is still founded on the precedent of the 
Ecclesiastical Courts, and corresponds to that which existed in England before the 
Divorce Court was established in 1857 ; so that the action for criminal conversation 
still continues distinct from the proceedings for a divorce, and a complete divorce in 
Ireland still requires a private Act of Parliament. 

The practice and procedure of the High Court of Admiralty in Ireland was assimilated Ubjh Court of 
to that of the High Court of Admiralty in England in 1867. The Irish Court was not, Achnxraty. 
however, given any jurisdiction in prize cases, and the whole subsequent course of 
legislation as to local jurisdiction has been different. Englamlcomparcd. 

The power of conferring Admiralty jurisdiction upon County Courts in England, 
by order in- Council, under Stat. 31 & 32 Viet., c. 71, has led to 37 County Courts 
and the City of London Court having Admiralty jurisdiction. Admiralty proceedings 
for the Hi<>h Court and for the largest amounts can, under the English J udicature Act of 
1 875 be commenced in any one of the 7-1 District Registries of the High Court of Justice 
which have been established in England. In Ireland only 2 Local Courts have got 
Admiralty jurisdiction, and no District Registries of the High Court of Justice have 
been established. 

A great delay took place in making orders under the Act of 1876 for conferring 
Admiralty jurisdiction on the Recorders of Belfast and Cork. In IS/ 7 there were, how- 
ever, 2 cases in Cork, for the aggregate amount of £138, the small sum sued for, 
showing the benefit of the jurisdiction. Ro case occurred in Belfast. 

The following summary gives the number and nature of the causes before the High Proceedings in 
Court of Admiralty during 1877, and those for the previous year, for comparison compared. 18 ' ° 





Causes XnstUut 


during Years 


T 


Decrease, 


N*ruKt. u t aLSLS. 


1877. 


187 G. 




l8 ' 7 • 


Salvage, 

Damage by collision, 

Bottom i-v, 

Actions for necessaries supplied, 
Towage, 

Wages (seamen), 

Wages (Masters) and disbursements, 
Damage to cargo, 

Ownership, 

Use or hire of ship, carriage of goods, o 
tort in respect of goods, 

Other causes, . 


. 19. 

1 

. 17 . 

6 

3 

13 

12 


11 

11 

3 

2 

2 

4 
15 


5 


4 

3 

6 


Total, 


81 


70 


11 


", 



It will be seen that there has been an increase of. 1 1 in the number of actions instituted 
in 1877 following a decrease of 4 in 1876. 

The following summary shows the. proceedings during ! 877-, compared with those in 
1876 • 



Proceedings in Admiralty Cases. | 1877. 


187G. . 


Ia mF' 


j E °iHTZ° 




223 ! 


221 


is 


- 












Instruments prepared in Kcgistry, 






- 




Total, 


509 

1 


500 


9 


- 



K 2 
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Bankruptcy and 
/nsotvmcy. 

Bankruptcy. 



These figures show an increase of 9 in proceedings in Admiralty in 1877. 

Up to 1S72 the law of Bankruptcy in Ireland differed from that in England, being 
regulated by the Irish Bankrupt and Insolvent Act, passed in 1857. Between 18 
and 1872 alterations had been twice made in the law of Bankruptcy in ng an m 
1861 and 1869. The reform in the Bankruptcy law of Ireland, in analogy to, thoug 
not in strict identity with, the English Act, was carried out by the Bankruptcy 
(Ireland) Amendment Act, 1872, which came into operation on 1st of January, lb . 

The Chief Registrar has made a return as to the proceedings in Bankruptcy in IS • 
The following summary shows the principal proceedings compared with t ose o e 
preceding year : — 





1877. 


1876. 


11 18 




Petitions of Bankruptcy : 

By Creditors, 

By Debtors, 

Petitions for Arrangement, 

Sittings before the Court, . 

Sittings before the Chief Registrar, . 


200 

121 

333 

7,027 

3,901 


210 

109 

311 

6,226 

3,368 


12 

801 

533 


4 



There wee only one pri.oner for debt in the eeveral gaols who bed subscribed declara- 
tion of poverty to be discharged as a pauper debtor, as compared with 13 in 1876, 16 m 
1875, and 45 in 1874. 

It appears that the number of petitions of Bankruptcy in 1877 was 327, as compared 
with 319 in 1876. The petitions for arrangement showed an increase of 22. 

The delay in extending to Ireland the principle of abolition of imprisonment for debt, 
so far as that abolition was embodied in the English Act of 1869, (32 & 33 Viet., c. 83,) 
has also been terminated by the Debtors (Ireland) Act of 1872. The Insolvency 
jurisdiction was thus abolished from 1st of January, 1873. There were, however, some 
proceedings in winding up the cases previously in the Court. The statistics of these 
are compared with the corresponding figures for the previous year in the following 



table : — 



Proceedings is Insolvency. 


| 1877. j 1876. 


Incronse, 
1877. | 


DocrcaM, 


Petitions in which dividends were declared, . ■ ■ • 

Sittings before tlie Court in Dublin for all purposes m Insolvency, . 

Bills of costs taxed by the Chief Clerk, 


21 

27 1 
73 
329 


32 

51 

108 

43 


186 


11 

1 24 
35 



If appears fhat fhere was a decrease of 24 in the sittings before the Court for all 
purposes of Insolvency, and of 35 before the Chief Clerk. 

The sittings before the Court in Bankruptcy, however, increased by 801, making 
a net increase in the Court business (including both Bankruptcy and Insolvency) in 
the year of 766 sittings, against a decrease of 705 m 1876. 

Under the Irish Bankrupt and Insolvent Act, 1857, Stat. 20 & 21 Viet., c. 60, s. 407, 
the Accountant-General of the Court of Chancery in Ireland was appointed Accountant- 
General in Bankruptcy and in Insolvency ; but hitherto no micount has been open, nor 
have any funds of the suitors of the Court been standing to his credit.^ 

A table has been compiled from the unpublished returns of the Official Assignees to 
Parliament under the Irish Bankrupt and Insolvent Act, 1857, showing the state of 
the bankruptcies and insolvencies in the charge of each of the Official Assignees *1877. 

As the Bankruptcy Jurisdiction was not dealt with by the Irish Judicature Act or 
the County Courts and Officers Act of 1877, tho divergence between it and the English 
and Scotch Bankruptcy Law in the matter of local jurisdiction is perpetuated. Thus 
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in Scotland, local Bankruptcy Jurisdiction is exercised in 54 towns; it would take 
90 towns in Ireland to give the same facilities in proportion. As the number of places Statistics. 
where Land Sessions are held in Ireland is 108, it follows that the arrangement for Land BarJ ^ y and 
Sessions in Ireland corresponds very elosely to the degree of localisation deemed insolvency. 
necessary for Bankruptcy in Scotland. Again, out of 441 bankruptcies in 1876, so j nsolvency 
many as 343 were awarded in the County Courts in Scotland. Of the 98 awarded 
by the Scotch Supreme Court of Session every case was remitted to the Scotch 
Sheriffs or County Court to administer. In Ireland there was no case in 1 877 referred to 
a County Court Judge to administer, and the Irish County Court Judge has no 
original jurisdiction in bankruptcy. 

In England and Wales out of 976 adjudications in bankruptcy in 1876,682, or 70 
per cent., were made in the English County Courts,. 131 of which have bankruptcy 
jurisdiction. In liquidation by arrangement the proportion disposed of in the County 
Courts was still greater; out of 10,034 petitions filed, 8,517, or upwards of 85 per cent., 
were filed in the 1 31 County Courts which have local jurisdiction in bankruptcy. 

The officers of the Supreme Courts of Appeal for Ireland have furnished returns with Supreme Conrte 
respect to the business which came before the Courts in 1877. 

The appeal from Ireland in an Admiralty case from the Court of Appeal in Chancery Her Majesty in 
to Her Majesty in Council, -24th September, 1877, had not at the end of 1877 been ouno '- 
set down for hearing. 

The number of appeals from Ireland to the House of Lords in 1877 was 8. One House of Lords, 
judgment of the Court of Chancery Appeal was affirmed with variations, and one was 
reversed ; one of the Exchequer Chamber was similarly reversed. Four causes 
remained effective for hearing at the end of 1877. 

The Privy Council. in Ireland heard during 1877 applications for orders to vest burial- Privy Council, 
grounds in proprietors of demesnes, under the Irish Church Act, 1869, s. 26, appeals against r 
Fishery bye-laws, and applications for change of days in fairs. There were 3 applica- 
tions as to burial-grounds remaining from 1876 ; 1 was recommended by the Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, and 2 were pending at the close of 1877, as compared 
with 3 at the close of 1876. There were 3 appeals against bye-laws made by the 
Inspectors of Irish Fisheries, one bye-law was confirmed, one disallowed or varied, and 
one pending at close of year; one appeal under Stat. 4 & 5 Wm. IV., c. 81, in re. 

Youghal Bridge, was pending at close of year. 

The number of appeals to the Chancery Appeal Court in 1877 and 1876 is shown chancery Appeal 
in the following table : — Courtl 



Appeals to Cuakcery Appeal Court. 


!877. 


1876. 


* j 5jr 


D «c 8?r , 


Set down for argument, .... 


31' 


39 


: - 


8 


Appeals from — 
















l 






6 








Vice-Chancellor, 


13 


H . 


2 


- 


Judge Flanagan 


3 


8 




0 


Judge Ormsby, .... 




1 


' - 


- 


Judge of Court of Probate, . 

Judges in Bankruptcy and Insolvency : 


1 


3 




2 


Judge Miller, .... 


2 


















Judge of Admiralty Court, . 




•3 






Judge iu Matrimonial Causes, 


? 









There was a decrease in the business of the Court of 8 appeals — from 39 in 1876 to 
31 in 1877, the same number as in 1875. There was one remanet at the beginning and 3 
at the close of the year ; 13 judgments were affirmed, 12 varied or reversed, and 4 struck 
out or withdrawn. 
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of Appeal. 



Exchequer 

Cliambor, 

Kegiatry Appeals. 
Kcserved Cases 
(for twelvo 

Land Cases 
Reserved. 

Cowls of Chairmen, 
of Counties and 
Recorders, 

Land Sessions; 



In the Court of Exchequer Chamber there were 29 memoranda of error and notices of 
appeal lodged in 1877, viz, C from the Queen’s Bench, 15 from the Common Pleas, 
and 8 from the Exchequer. There were besides 8 remanets from 1876. Seven cases 
were disposed of — 5 judgments affirmed, and 2 reversed ; 6 cases are remanets or stand 
for judgment. 

The return from the Exchequer Chamber shows no registry appeals under the Irish 
Parliamentary Voters Act (Stat. 13 & 14 Viet., c. 69,) in 1877. 

There were 3 cases returned as reserved for the twelve Judges on questions arising 
under the Grand Jury Act, 1836, and Civil Bill Land (Ireland) Act, 1851, Section 
127-8. • 

In the Court for Land Cases Reserved there was 1 remanetfrom 1875,. and it was 



still a remanet at the end of 1877. 

The statistics as to the proceedings under the Landlord and Tenant Act, passed 




It appears from this table that the increase in the number of cases was 106, from 
492 in 1876 to 59S in 1877. This, however, followed a falling off of 457 cases in 1876. 

The proportion of dismisses and decrees was very high — 133 to 166, or 44 to 56 per 
cent.; whilst in 1876 the proportion was only 66 to 175, or 27 to 73 P er cent. 

In the following table the proportion of decrees and dismisses in cases other than 
confirmation of leases, or registration of improvements, in each province and each 



county is shown : — 
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Cases under the Landlord 




The increase of land cases in 1877 of 107 is accounted for by an increase of 43 in 
Connaught, 42 in Ulster, and 27 in Munster. The Connaught increase arose from an 
increase of 55 in Roscommon, following a decrease of 31 cases there in the preceding 
year. The increase in Ulster arose from 34 cases in Londonderry and 19 in Tyrone. 

In Munster the increase was spread over the East and W est Ridings of Cork and J ip- 
perary, so as not to be very great in any county. 

If the total number of land cases entered, 598, be compared with the 526,000 agri- 
cultural holdings at yearly tenancies, it gives about the proportion of 11 in every 
10,000 holdings on an average. The 2 counties most above average in 1877 were 
Londonderry 53, Roscommon 41, in the 10,000 yearly holdings. 

In the 29 per cent, of cases in which there were decrees, the total amount adjudged Decrees, 
on the decrees was £15,401, being £378 more than £15,023, the amount for which de- 
crees were given in 1S7G. 

The following table shows the distribution of the amount in the different provinces, in 
1877 and in 1876 for comparison : — 





Gr °l.e A c! 


mount of 


Number a 


,e™. 


Avcrago Gross Sun; adjudged 




1077. | 


1876. 


1877. | 1876. 


1877. . | 1876. 




£ 


£ 






£ ! £ 


Total of Ireland, 


15,401 


15,023 


166 


175 






3,233 


3,282 


28 


34 


115 ! 97 




8,877 


9,210 


83 












38 




60 l 54 


Connaught, 


1,001 


1,336 


17 


24 ! 





1 1 appears from this table that the average gross amount awarded, without deducting 
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Part II. allowances for set-off to landlord, for dilapidation, rent, &c., was in all Ireland £92, as 

Judicial compared with £86 in 1876, and £96 in 1875; in Ulster it was £107, as compared 

tattstics. w . th £g7 in lg7Gj and £128 in lg75 . in Leinster it was £115, as compared with £97 

C °TciZtr%,d in 1S76 > and £93 in 1875 ; in Munster it was £60, as compared with £54 in 1876, and 
Recorders. £(37 in 1875 ; and in Connaught £59, as compared with £53 in 1876, and £68 in 187o. 

Land Sessions. The average for all Ireland, of £86 in 1876, is as nearly as possible the same as the 

average of the five years, 1871 to 1875, which was £85 13s. 4c?. 

The statistics of the whole seven years indicate that the farms in respect of which the 
claims are made are of a small class. 

Grounds of The next most important figures are those indicating the proportion of proceedings 

compensation. under the different grounds of compensation recognised by the Act. 

In the following table the amount of compensation adjudged under each ground of 
compensation is shown as to £15,401 in 1877, and as to £15,023 in 1876 . 



Classification of Gross Amount adjudged in Decrees at 


Amount. 


Por cent. 




1877. | 1876- 


1077. 


1876. 




£ 


£ 




100 


Gross sum adjudged, ..... 


15,401 


15,023 


100 


For Tenant-right and Incoming Payments, 


5,152 


6,562 


33-5 


43-7 








23-2 

230 


35-9 

111 


together, ..... 


3,592 

3,52S 


1,670 


„ Loss on quitting holding alone, . 











Taking the province of Ulster alone, the sum- adjudged was distributed in these 
proportions : — 



Classification of Gross Amount decreed in Ulster. 




Percent. 


1877. 1 




1877. | 


“»■ 


Gross sum adjudged in counties where classification returned, 

For Ulster Tenant-right, .... 

„ Loss on quitting holding and Improvements together, 

„ Loss on quitting holding alone, 

„ Improvements alone, .... 


£ 

8,877 


£ 

9,210 


100 


100 


5,152 

2,436 

963 

326 


6,502 

1,525 

643 

540 


59 

11 


71 

16 

6 



It appears from these figures that the class under which the largest aggregate 
amount was decreed in 1877— the Ulster tenant right custom— was 59 per cent., as 
compared with an average of 58 per cent, for the 5 preceding years. 

For the year 1877 some columns were added to the returns as to the working of 
the Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Act of 1870. 

It appears from these that the total sum claimed in all land cases was £255,225. 
This gives for the 598 cases an average amount of £425. 

Of this total sum, £329 in Leitrim is not classified in the return, and £118,775 
was in cases disposed of otherwise than by decreee or dismiss, and £84,640 was in 
cases dismissed, leaving only £51,581 in cases where decrees were made. 

The new columns further show the amount added upon appeal by the Judge of 
Assize or Judge of the Consolidated Nisi Prius Court, and also the amount reduced 
upon appeal. 

From the information thus obtained, the following Table has been constructed, 
showing the distribution of the £51,4S1 claimed in cases where decrees made into 
provinces and counties, with the amount decreed added on appeal or reduced on appeal 
in each province and county, and with the proportions for all Ireland and for each 
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reduced pn 



province and county of the amount decreed, 
the amount claimed. 

Proceedings under Landlord a: 



Tenant (Ireland) Act, 1870. 



Courts ofCha 
of Count i< 
Jtecorders. 



Per cent. | 
2-5 



Ireland, 



Ulster, 



Antrim, 

Donegal, 

Londonderry, 

Monaghan, 



Munster, 



Tipperary, 
Cork, W. 



Leinster, 



•Wicklow, 
Wexford, 
Meath, . 
Queen’s County, 
Kildare, 



Connaught, 



from this Table that in all Ireland the amount decreed, £15,401, 



It appears 

30 per cent, of the amount claimed in cases where decrees were ma« 
the addition on appeal of £1,288 was 2'5 per cent, of this amount, ar 
off on appeal, £807, was only 1'6 per cent, of this amount, ma 
decreed £15,882, or 31 per cent, of the amount claimed. 

In the Ulster, the amount decreed was 29 per cent, on the amou 
was raised on appeal by 3 - 4 per cent., and reduced by.0'2 per cent, 
final amount decreed to 32 per cent. 

The largest increase on appeal was in Tyrone £1,024 on £ 
proportion decreed from 18 to 27 per cent., but still less than the 
The largest reduction on appeal was in Meath, of £585 on £923 dec 
per-centage of sum decreed to sum claimed, from 89 per cent, to 
much above the revised average of Leinster — 32 per cent. 
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The percentages of sums decreed tosums claimed in the different provinces, as revised 
on appeal are : — Ulster and Leinster, 32 per cent. ; Connaught, 30 per cent. ; Munster, 2 1 
per cent. ; as compared with all Ireland, 31 per cent. 

The statistics of proceedings in the Courts of Chairmen of Counties and Courts of 
.Recorders have been returned since 1872 by collecting into one table all suits entered, 
whether ejectments, causes remitted fromthe Superior Courts, special jurisdiction of 
Recorders, or other suits. In the preceding volumes these were contained in four tables. 

In ejectments entered there was an increase of 320, as compared with a decrease of 
617 in 1876. 



Ejectments. 



Ejectments En 

For 1877, . . 5,942 

For 187G, . . 5,622 



Increase in 1877, . 320 



In cases remitted from the Superior Courts which were entered below there 
was a decrease from 142 in 1S76 to 124 in 1S77. In other suits there was an 
increase from 100,441 in 1876 to 112,734. In the gross amount decreed there has been 
an increase from £358,338 in 1876 to 408,569. There were only 226 cases . disposed of 
by a jury. The decrees other than by consent were 64,210 ; the decrees by consent 
were 2,884, making total decrees 67,094, and the total dismisses were 10,064, of which 
6,162 were without prejudice. 

The amount decreed in the Civil Bill Courts in 1S77 was £63,635 in ejectment 
cases, and £344,934 in other suits, making £408,569, and including £15,401 at Land 
Sessions, £423,970 in all. The costs adjudged to plaintiffs amounted to £30,711, and 




Applications for 
Spirit Licences 
and Appeals from 



Magistrates at 
Quarter Sessions. 



to defendants t ! o £4,013. 

In addition to the returns of Civil Bill proceedings, returns have been obtained from 
the Process Servers, who are appointed under statute by the Chairmen, and whose 
salary is annually voted by Parliament. Out of the entire number of 841 Process Servers, 
all but. 79, or 9 per cent., have made returns. 

The Civil Bill ejectments served by these officers are 6,738, as compared with 6,502 
in 1876 ; the number of replevins 160, as compared with 124 in 1876 ; and the number 
of other civil bills 300,564, as compared with 277,790 in 1S76. 



In the following summary the statistics of appeals and applications for spirit licences 
at Quarter Sessions are compared with the figures for 1876 



Appbais a»i> LlCE ' CES A 


1877. 


1 




Decrease, 

1877. 






412 




79 










■135 


160 




25 


Varied, ..... 


48 


33 


15 


- 


Otherwise disposed of (including cases where there 
was no appearance), 


113 


107 




6 . 


Total, .... 


629 | 


718 | 




83 


Applications for spirit licences: — 




507 














Licences transferred, 








- 


Number refused — 

Original applications, 


525 | 


461 


64 






194 








Otherwise disposed of, 










Total, . . 


3,338 


2,944 


394 


- 



The number of appeals from Magistrates heard at Quarter Sessions, as appears from 
the above figures, was much less in 1877 than in 1876 ; the number in the earlier 
vear being 712, against 629 in the latter, showing a decrease in 1877 of 83. Of the 
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appeals heard and decided in Court, in 333 cases the previous decisions were affirmed, 
in 135. reversed, and in 48 varied. 

The number of applications for spirit licences in 1877 shows a marked increase of 394, 
following an equally marked decrease in the preceding year of 432. There was a 
decrease of 20 in applications for transfers refused, the number of such refusals being 
214 in 1876 and 194 in 1877. 

The following is a summary of the returns of Sheriffs of Counties and of Counties of 
Cities and Towns included in the table with respect to the execution of ejectments 



Leinster, 
Munster, 
Ulster, 
Connaught, . 



98,125 

100,816 

189,184 

113,997 



. 



* Thom’s Statistics of Ireland; 1874, p. 782. 

From this table it appears that S ljW there were 1,951 ejectments executed by 
Sheriffs in Ireland, showing an increase of Hi, following a decrease of 280 in 18/6. 
The last column in the above table shows the proportion of ejectments to the holdings 
exceeding 1 statute acre; and it appears that this was highest in Leinster, where the 
proportion was 5S in every 10,000 of the holdings, and lowest in Connaught, where it 
was 27 in an equal number of holdings. Or less than one-half. 

In order to include Petty Sessions oases, and so obtain the total number of ejectments, 
large and small, executed in Ireland during the year, it is necessary to add to the 
number (1 951), given in tl.e above summary, the number (3S1) of warrants issued 
Petty Session, against cottier tenants for waste, non-payment of rent, and overholdmg 
under section, 84, 85 and 8G of Statute 28 Sc 24 Vic.,c. 154, and the number (7 08^ of 
warrant, against overholding weekly tenant, in towns, under Statute 14 4 1 P>o„ 
c 9* sec 15 This gives a total of 10,117 as the number of ejectments for execution m 
Ireland in 1877, being an increase of 1,762 on the number in 1876. 

Of the number of ejectments given in the above summary a, executed, it appears that 
i 323 were for non-payment of rent, showing an increase of 54, following a decrease of 
198 in tho preceding year. The « other ejectments " show an increase of 58 ; but the 
number is still below the number (653) in 1875, though argely m excess of he 

number (373) in 1S72. In connexion with the increase of other ejectment, the large 

increase of writs of fieri facias is to be borne in mind, as, in the case of a sale undei 
one of these writs, tlie process of recovering possession, if refused, is for the purchaser 
from the Sheriff to bring an ejectment. These proceedings ansing ont surf 

by the credited, of the tenant, have nothing to do with the relation of landlord and tenant. 

A suggestion having been mad. that the Judicial Statistic, should distmgmsh those 
ejrotments other (than for non-payment of rout that £*^-**£ 
tenant and those that were by tenants' creditors, or otherwise on title » column 
was added to the retain for 1376, and it appears that out of 628 ejectments (other than 
for non-paymont of rent) executed, 134 (or 21 per cent.) were not landlords ejectments, 

and 494 (79 per cent.) were landlords’ ejectments. , , 

ta the cJof cottier tenanis and tenants in towns, it appears that the to tad ^number 
of ejectments was 8,066, showing an increase of 1,660, following » iSSMMLofJ SpL S» . 
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preceding year. The increase was concurrent with considerable pressure on the poor, 
as indicated by the increase of poor relief at the end of 1877. 

It further appears from the statistics that the proportion of ejectments and Civil Bill 
decrees and dismisses executed by the Sheriffs and by Special Bailiffs was as follows 



Executed bt | 


Ejectments. 


1 






Superior Court,. 


Civil Bills. 


Land, Civil Bill 
Decrees and 




Sheriffs, 

Special Bailiffs, . 


360 

29 


1,502 


13,932 | 
6,377 


15,854 

6,406 


Total, . 


389 


1,562 


| 20,309 


22,260 



sr tlum summoned, and than those above referred to, are returned as follows : 



Courts held under Writ of Trial or Inquiry, . • • ■ 

„ for Compensation under Lands Clauses, Companies Act, Ac., - 

Posse Comitatus taken, . . • • . • , o fi r,o 

Writs of Execution from Superior Courts— Fieri facias, . • • 4 . 2 59 • 5 > b “ 

„ Capias ad satisfaciendum, . id 

Application to Court in Interpleader, ■■'••• on 

Replevin Bonds and Affidavits of value, . . ■ • . 1U 

Decrees or Processes executed, viz. : — , 9 

Writs of Habere executed by consent without disturbing Under-Tenant, bU a- 

Number of Under-Tenants acknowledging in such cases, . , ,, 

Injunctions from Landed Estates Court, and assistance from Chancery, i 
nmoned. Along with the jurors summoned by Sheriffs are included the jurors summoned to 
the Court of Quarter Sessions held by the Recorder and to the Recorder’s Court in the 
case of the boroughs of Belfast and Londonderry, which have separate Courts of Sessions 
of the Peace, although these are summoned by the Clerk of the Peace of the borough. 

The total number of jurors returned as summoned in the year is 49,602 as compared 
with 55,629 in 1876. The jurors summoned are distributed according to the purposes 
for which they were summoned, and so as to show, as far as possible, the division of 
duty between Special and Common Jurors. For this purpose it has been assumed that 
the Grand Jurors at Assizes are generally qualified as Special Jurors, though this is not 



necessarily the case. 



Jcboes Summoned. 
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The occasions for jury service in the county and city of Dublin are, from the absence 
of Assizes and number and frequent sittings of the Superior Courts, different from what 
they are in the other counties and cities in Ireland. 

Outside Dublin county and city, the purposes for which jurors were summoned are 
indicated by these figures 23,581 for Quarter Sessions, Recorders’ and Civil m 
Courts ; 19,076 for Assizes, and 112 for other purposes. In Dublin county and city the 
Superior Courts and Commission Court required 5,430 ; the Quarter Sessions, Recorder s 
and Civil Bill Courts only 932, and other purposes 370. 

The duty as between Special and other Jurors was thus distributed 

Special Jurors (including Grand Jurors at Assizes, assumed to be generally of ^ ^ 

16,924 

Other Jurors. • • • ' . ' ' ' ,o 311 

Either Special or other Jurors, according to rotation, * 

Jurors summoned for other purposes than Superior Courts, Assizes, Quarter ^ 

Sessions, *c., not specified, 



Part II. 
Judicial 
Statistics. 



J urors summoned. 



Of the 19,784 summonses to Specml Jurors, only 1,381 count in tire rotation to sure 
them from serving in turn with other jnrors, <md for 15,003 summonses no credrt » green i 
9,170 of these arise from their being summoned on Quarter Sessrons Grand Junes, 
and 5,450 from their attendance on Grand Juries at Assises and the Dublin Term 
Grand Juries, recently reduced to a minimum, and the Dublin Commission Court. 

If the finding of bill, were dispensed with in all cases of public prosecutions except 
treason, as in Scotland, and private prosecutors reqmred'to have bills found by Assise 
and Term Grand Juries, there would be a saving of 9,51b Special Jurors for Quartei 
Sessions Grand Juries, and 600 for the Grand Junes at the Commission Court, or 
10 11 5 in the year, more than half the occasion, of Special Juror, being summoned. 

in the " 096 Special Jurors summoned in the county and city of Dublin, the adoption 
of the Scotch system of dispensing with bills of indictment would effect a saving of 
993! the principle of a single venue for county and city would effect a saving of 850, or 
taken together, a saving of two-thirds (1,842) out of 2,69G. 

In the case of Common Jurors, the great cause of excessive summoning is the double . 

venue in the county and city. If the principle of a single venue wore adopted there kfc 

would be a saving of about one-half (1,833) out of 3,666. There are other savings which 
the Judicature Act will allow to be introduced, by dispensing with the necessity of distinct 
panels into different divisions of the Supreme Court. If single panel for all the Courts, 
single venue for county and city, and the dispensation with bdls of indictment in public 
prosecutions were adopted, the summoning of Juries in Dublin might be reduced to the 
same proportion of population as it is in the rest of Ireland, instead of being about 
three times as great. 

As to the revision of Jurors Lists and Books, it involved the striking off of 32,821 out Revision of Jurors 
of 93,464 persons, or about 35 per cent. ; there were only 33 added on revision. ul?ofJuroT C ‘ 

Besides those struck off on revision there were 349 struck off by Judges, and 242 Books, 
exempted by Clerks of the Peace. This gives the total number of Jurors on the 
corrected General Jurors Books in all Ireland, 60,085. This is an increase of only 
4 625 or about 8 per cent., on the number (55,460) on the General Jurors Lists in 
1871— the last under the old law. 55,405 Jurors were on rated qualification, 2,269 
£lo" freeholders, 1,937 £20 leaseholders, 445 Directors of Public Companies, and 29 
Harbour Commissioners. 

In the case of 17,148 persons on the Special Jurors Lists, 4,173 persons were struck 
off and 98 exempted by the Clerks of the Peace, and 315 added, so that there was a 
net revision of 3,956, or 23 percent. The books show 13,192 Special Jurors, and, 
allowing for 35 as exempted or struck oft by Judge the net number of Special Jurors was 
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faiir II. 
Judicial 
Statistics. 

I, "ad Charier 
Courts. 



Petty Sessions 
Courts. 



Proceedings 

tenants. 



13,157. There are no statistics of the number under the previous law to compare 
this number with. 

There are no Manor Courts in Ireland since the Manor Courts Abolition Act. of 1S59. 
The following summary shows the business in 1875 in the eight Local Charter Courts, 
which were preserved by the Municipal Corporation Reform Act of 1840, viz. : — 
Clonmel Court of Conscience, Drogheda Court of Conscience, Dublin Lord Mayor’s 
Court, Dublin Court of Conscience, Kilkenny Court of Conscience, Limerick Court 
of Conscience, Londonderry Court of Conscience, and Wexford Court of Conscience. 
There were summonses issued, 6,510, against 6,395 in 1S76 ; causes heard, 4,076; 
decrees for plaintiff, 2,966 ; for defendant, 838 ; otherwise disposed of, 272 ; amount 
recovered, £4,015; fees collected, £493, £96 of which goes to the President, £384 to 
other officers, and £12 to other purposes, of which £7 10s. goes to Borough Fund 
of Kilkenny. 

It thus appears that these Courts are all in the extremely retrograde state of having 
officers paid by fees, while in some of them, even the Judges, are paid by fees. 

The last table in the Appendix show's the civil business at the Courts of Petty Sessions. 
The summonses issued were 116,568, which shows an increase of 112, following an 
increase of 9,176 in 1876. This increase in summonses for possessions was 2,450, and 
the decrease in other cases 2,348. 

Civil case's at Petty Sessions other than proceedings against cottier and weekly 
tenants were disposed of as follows : — ^ ( 

Summonses issued, . . 98,666 . 101,014 — 2,348 

Complaints heard, . • 57,630 58,914 — 1,384 

Decrees made, . . 41,670 43,597 — 1,927 

Warrants issued, . . 9,320 9,085 235 — 

The table also show's the proceedings relating to cottier tenants under the Landlord 
and Tenant Act, 1860, (Stat. 23 & 24 Vic., c. 154,) under w'hich cottier tenements may 
be summarily recovered at Petty Sessions, for waste, for non-payment of rent, or for 
overholding. The cases for summary recovery of tenements in towns against weekly 
tenants, under Stat. 14 & 15 Vic., c. 92, sec. 15, are also shown. 

A cottier tenant is defined by the 81st section of the Act of IS 60 to be any person 
holding by agreement or memorandum in writing from the landlord a tenement con- 
sisting of a dwelling-house or cottage without land, or with any portion of land not 
exceeding half an acre, statute measure, at a rent not exceeding the rate of £5 by the 
year, for one month, or from month to month, or in like manner for any lesser period 
of time, the landlord undertaking to keep and maintain the dwelling-house or cottage 
in tenantable condition and repair. This definition is held not to include the case of 
weekly tenants, who are dealt with under Stat. 14 & 15 Vic., c. 92, sec. 15, already 
referred to. 

The proceedings against cottier and weekly tenants in 1877 appear from the returns 
to have been as follows : — 





S_.». 


C ”S" 


Special Bailiffs. 


tliore was a 
stay of Execution. 


Cottier Tenants. 

Under Stat. 23 <fc 24 Vic., c. 154. . | 










For Waste (see. 84), 

For Non-payment of Eent (sec. 85), . 1 
For Overholding (sec. 86), 


113 

1,123 


25 

693 


| 381 


57 


Weekly Tenants. 

Under Stat. 14 & 15 Vic., c. 92. 










For Overholding in Towns (sec. 15), . 


16,625 


10,985 


7,685 


228 


Total,- .... 


17,893 


11,758 


8,066 j 


285 
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The returns further indicate the number of days on which Petty Sessions were not 
held in consequence of the non-attendance of Magistrates. This number (857), as 
compared with 13,676 days on which Petty Sessions Courts other than Dublin Police 
Courts were held, gives a proportion of 6 J per cent. ; but this proportion is differently 
distributed, and reaches 14 per cent, in the province of Connaught, as appears from 
the following table : — 





Petly^ Sessions 




Ooys on 
” '“told. 




111 . 


294 


2,167 


lor^ceM. 


Leinster, 


161*. 


213 


*3,498 


61 


Munster, 


166 . 


216 


4,762 


4-5 


Ulster, 


166 . 


134 1 


3,249 


41 


Tote 


1 (604 Courts),* . 


857 


*13,676 


6-3 



Pakt II. 
Judicial 
Statistics. 

1‘clly Sessions 

Proceedings 
against cottier 



The local jurisdiction in civil matters is divided in Connaught in 
proportions : — 



the following Local Civil Cases 
in Connaught. 



Total Local Civil Cases in Connaught, 



70,958 100- 



Processes served for Chairmen of Counties and .Recorders’ Courts 

(exclusive of those served in Ejeetmont Cases.) 56,818 7 4 

Summonses for Petty Sessions (exclusive of Cottier Tenant Cases), . 20, HO 26 



When the Petty Sessions Courts dispose of more than a fourth of the small civil cases 
of the poor, it is a very serious hardship on them when, as in Connaught, the Courts 
are on upwards of 13 per cent, of days appointed postponed from non-attendance of 
Magistrates. 

In this chapter of the Report, relating to Judicial Statistics, no attempt has been made, Reasons or not 
as in the chapters on Criminal Statistics, to compare the Statistics of the proceedings of comparison of 
the Courts in Ireland and in England. J** 

As pointed out in preceding Reports, the very unequal application of modern legal on t | ie sanlC ]1 | an 
reforms to the Courts of the two countries, has produced an amount of diversity of 
.'practice and procedure from the original common standard, which would make a complete Statistics, 
comparison very complicated and difficult, and render a partial comparison very likely 
to mislead. The passing of the Irish Judicature Act will, immediately after the figures 
for 1877, dealt with in this volume, bring the procedure of Irish Superior Courts largely 
in unison with that of the English Courts. 

. The extension of Equity jurisdiction to the Local Courts will place them, to a very 
great extent, in a similar position to what the English County Courts have been in 
for the past thirteen years. These large reforms lay the foundation for a restoration of 
that identity in legal procedure which so largely prevailed from the first introduction 
of English law into Ireland in the reign of King Henry the Second till the commence- 
ment of modern law reforms in that of King George the Fourth. 

In my Reports on the Statistics for the last four years I referred to the arrears of Arrears in English 
business in the English Courts in matters comprehended in the Judicial Statistics ^ ourts - 
as a disturbing element in the way of any accurate comparison of the J udicial Statistics 
of the two countries. 

Th*e English volume for 1876 shows how much the figures of that year are affected 
by this cause, although the English Judicature Act came into operation on the 1st of 
November, 1875. 

The English and Irish Law and Chancery Commissioners observed upon the arrears 
of business in the Superior Courts of Common Law in England so far back as 1863. 

* Sot including 708 days in Metropolitan Police District, where localMagislrates do not sit at Petty Sessions. 
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Part II. The continuance of the arrears up to the Judicature Act coming into operation on 1st 

Judicial of November, 1875, was noticed in the Report for that year, as also the complaints of 
St atisti cs. arrears un der its operation up to middle of 1876. _ 

Arrears in English The chief end of all common law proceedings is to lead up to a trial at “ Nisi Prms,’ 
ing'of new Judi- and to secure a proper verdict, and to carry out the judgment founded thereon ; and 
cature Act. yet the state of arrears is returned as follows In the Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, 

and Exchequer Divisions of the Supreme Court in England, out of 2,812 causes entered 
for trial only 1,037, or 37 per cent., were actually tried; no less than 688, or 24 per 
cent., were postponed for want of time to try. Of the 988 cases withdrawn or struck 
out, we may estimate that the same proportions were really so dealt with from the 
hopelessness of being tried. This would give 384, which, added, makes upwards of 
1,000 cases out of 2,812 which people were unable to have tried. 

’ The statistics as to the Northern Circuit given in the English volume are incom- 
plete; but in 1877 the Earl of Harrowby presented a petition from the Chamber of 
Commerce at Liverpool praying for some improvement in the present unsatisfactory 
arrangements for the transaction of civil business at assizes in the county of Lancaster. 
The Lord Chancellor announced, in the same session, that he had recently received a 
representation from York as to a winter assizes at Leeds. 

The Lord Chancellor gave the following statistics to indicate the block of business at 
Liverpool and Manchester. The spring, summer, and winter assizes at Liverpool and Man- 
chester together only gave 74 days in 1876 for trying cases. The number of cases varied 
from 459 in 1875 to 510 in 1876. To clear off these cases in the time allowed it would 
require in 1875 6<\, and in 1876 7 cases to be disposed each day during the entire time 
—an impossible arrangement, as a large proportion of the cases were heavy special 



Discouragement tc 
resort to Petty 
Sessions Courts in 
Civil Cases from 
numbers of Hays 
on which Court 
not held from non 




jury cases. 

When a permanent arrear of business of this kind occurs, the statistics no longer 
indicate the natural amount of business that would be brought before the Courts if there 
was time to dispose of it. Again, the cases disposed of cease to be average cases, for in 
such a state of business there will be a strong tendency to postpone or refer to arbitration 
the most complicated cases and those most likely to occupy time. 

In connexion with the object of making the tribunals which deal directly with the 
affairs of the poor as perfect as possible, so as to encourage a resort to them, it 
is right to notice a defect in the holding of the Petty Sessions Courts, which have an 
extensive jurisdiction, no less than 116,559 summonses in civil cases being issued in 
the year. 

Proportion of Days on which Petty Sessions not held from Non-attendance of Magistrates. 





In Connaught. 


— Ireland. 


Number outlays 


ouwbTchhtT 


^ield to days^ 


Petty Sessions 


^nwh'cUhtbT 


ilia 








p„, 






Pereent. 




355 


2,214 


16 


808 


12,235 


6 






2,140 


17 


656 


11,874 


5 




348 


2,110 


16 


726 


11,577 






344 


2,102 


16 












2,133 


14 


587 


11,584 


5 • 


1877, . 


294 


2,167 


13 


563 


11,519 


5 



It appears from this table that in some places in Ireland, especially in the province ol 
Connaught, there is a very large number of Petty Sessions not held on the days 
appointed from non-attendance of Magistrates, although in addition to the great body 
of Justices of the Peace there is a large staff of Stipendiary Magistrates intended to 
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provide for every county in Ireland. It appears that in Connaught on 294 days Petty Paiit it - 
Sessions were not held from non-attendance of Magistrates, and in the rest of Ireland statistics. 

563 similar postponements took place. In Connaught the number of days on which 

the Courts were held was only 2,167, so that the days on which the Court was not 
held amounted to the large proportion of 13 per cent. ; and it appears from the table 
that this is not an accidental but a constant result, as the per-centage for the past 5 
years has been 16, 17, or 14 per cent., so that the 13 per cent, in 1877 shows only a 
slight improvement. In the rest of Ireland it is on an average only 5 or 6 per cent, 
in the same years, or only from a third to a half of this proportion. 

This uncertainty of the Court being held, and loss of time and increased expense to 
suitors when Courts are not held as appointed, must operate as a discouragement to 
the poor to resort to these Courts in the civil cases in which the Courts have 
jurisdiction, and so has a tendency to defeat the policy of modern law reforms intended 
for the benefit of the humbler class of suitors. 

While such a laro-e extent of assimilation has been effected by the Irish Judicature Difference in 
Act. in one important respect the English Act was not extended to Ireland. No LawnftoDisnict 
provision having been made corresponding to the 60th Section of the English Registries of tl.e 
Judicature Act of 1873, for having District Registries of the High Court of Justice, jJ t i ce mllt ° 
for the reason recited in the Act that “ it was expedient, in order to facilitate the pro- 
secution in country districts of such proceedings as might be more speedily, cheaply, and 
conveniently carried out therein.” The Registrars “are empowered to administer oaths 
and to perform such other duties in respect of any proceedings pending in the 
Hio'h Court of Justice or in Her Majesty’s Court of Appeal, as may be from time to 
time assigned to them by Rules of Court or any special orders of the Court.” 

The District Registries are 74 in number, which would give in a poi-tion of the 
population equal to that of Ireland about 16. As there are 11 District Registries of 
the Probate Division of the High Court in Ireland, the districts of these officers cor- 
respond in population very closely to the districts of the new officers in England. The 
English system could thus be substantially extended to Ireland by attaching new duties 
to the Registrars, who are already officers of the High Court, without creating any 
new offices. 

The Report of the English Judicial Statistics for 1876 shows the working of the 
system and its effect upon the central offices. 

In the English Local Registries there were issued in year ended 31st October, 1876, 

33,758 summonses for the commencement of actions. This added to those in the 
Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer Divisions in the High Court 
(59,087) made 92,845. This if compared with 68,950, the number of summonses 
issued in 1874, shows an increase of 23,395, or about 30 per cent. While the entirely 
new business showed such a large increase as this, the transfer from central to local 
proceedings (9,863) to make up the total of 33,758 local summonses was only 
14 per cent. 

The small amount of contentious business really affected by this new jurisdiction 
is shown from the fact that only 160 actions were transferred to London and 19 
remitted to the county courts. The executions were 6,807, which added to those 
in London in 1876 — 14,222 — makes 21,029, showing an increase of 5,861 as the 
number of executions in 1 S74 (15,168) or 3S per cent., the diminution of central 
executions (946) to make up the total of local executions above referred to, 6807, 
was, however, only 6 per cent. 

These figures show that the increased facilities in local jurisdiction, while largely 
increasing the total amount of law business, has a very moderate effect on the 
Central Courts. 

M 
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•IuDICIAI. 

STATISTICS. 

Comparative 
degree of localiza- 
tion of jurisdiction 
in Ireland, 
England, and 
Scotland 



Effect of different 
taxation and 
different progress 
of reform in Crown 
Side of Queen’s 
Pencil in England 
and Ireland on 
progress of 



As the.question .of 'the proper degree, of localization of jurisdiction turns. up in many 
questions of Jaw. reform, the exact results shown by the English and Scotch Judicial 
Statistics become ot importance. 

County Courts are held in England in 499 places, and in Scotland in SO places 
for Debt. Recovery Courts and in . 107 for Small Debt Courts. This would give, at 
the English scale to population, 110 towns for County Courts in Ireland; at the 
Scotch scale, for Debt Recovery Courts, 122; and for Small Debt Courts, 164. The 
Irish Land Courts are held in 1 0 8 towns, and the ordinary Civil Bill Courts in 1 5 7 towns. 

In Scotland, the Sheriff’s ordinary jurisdiction, including bankruptcy and other 
administrative business, is exercised in 54 towns, corresponding to S3 in Ireland. 

In England, 131 County Courts have Bankruptcy Jurisdiction, 37 have Admiralty 
Jurisdiction. The District Registries of the High Court of Justice are 74, and of the 
Probate Division 40. 

This would give, as corresponding numbers for Ireland, having regard to difference 
of population, 29 places for Local Bankruptcy Jurisdiction, 8 for Local Admiralty 
Jurisdiction, 16 for Local Pleadings in the High Court of Justice and 9 for District 
Registries of the Probate Division of the High Court. There are, however, no places 
with Local Bankruptcy Administration, only 2 Local Admiralty Courts, though a power 
for creating more. No places for local issue of writs and entering appearances for the High 
Court of Justice, whilst there are 11 District Registries of the Probate Division. 

The importance attached in England to the effect of law reforms upon the amount 
of business is shown by some statements in the Judicial Statistics. The Queen’s 
Coroner Attorney and Master of the Crown Office, in his return for 1S74 as to the 
business at the Crown side of the Court of Queen’s Bench, in reference to the fees 
received, says ' 1! This amount gives no adequate idea of the business of the office, as 
the fees were reduced to mere nominal charges by 6 and 7 Vic., c. 20, and further 
reduced by subsequent- Acts. For all business done for Government Boards, which is 
considerable, no fees whatever are received.” 

The Act thus referred to passed in 1843. The English and Irish Law and Chancery 
Commissioners in 1863 reported We are of opinion that the Court of Queen’s 
Bench in Ireland should be provided with like powers to those of the Court in 
England, and that the procedure and practice adopted in England by the Court of 
Queen’s Bench should be extended to Ireland.” 

In 1867 the fees payable in the Crown Office in Ireland were, by statute 30 and 31 
Vic., c. 129, converted into stamps; but, so far from being reduced to a nominal amount, 
they were left by statute at their previous amount, and are now in some cases double 
the amount at the civil side of the Court. Thus for a bill of costs which exceeds £50 
and does not exceed £100, on the Crown side the duty is £1, while on the Civil side of 
the Court it is only 10s. On the Crown side copies of certain depositions are charged 
8 d. a folio. Suppose these ran to 150 folios, the charge at the Crown side of the Court 
would be £5 duty ; at the Civil side the charge would be £2 10s., or id. a folio, which 
is the rate at the Crown side for affidavits. 

In 1872 the Judges of the Court of Queen’s Bench in Ireland were empowered, by 
statute 35 & 3C Via, c. 28, to make rules as to the practice and procedure at the Crowp 
side of the Court, with a view to assimilation, as far as practicable, to the practice and 
procedure of the Court of Queen’s Bench in England. When this Act was passed the 
Judicature Bill was pending for England. Since it was passed no new rules have been 
made as to -Crown practice by the Queen’s Bench Division of the High Court of Justice 
in. England.. Owing, to these circumstances, no action has as yet been taken on the 
Act of 1872 by the Queen’s Bench Judges in Ireland. 
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The preponderance of town crime, which exists in Dublin, is so great that it must 
arise from a combination of unfavourable causes. Under these circumstances everything Statistics. 
exceptional in the Statute Law of Ireland becomes of importance, as it may possibly E ^— 
throw light on a preventible cause of crime. '•■■■ pawnbroking laws 

The detection of stolen property at pawn offices has raised the question whether the ^ uso 

antiquated legislation on pawning, which" is peculiar to Dublin, dating from the year criminalizing in 
1788, is as efficient as the modem consolidated system established in England and 
Scotland in 1872. district. 

Now, the feature of Dublin crime which shows the greatest excess is stealing and 



other offences against property, without violence. 

The amount of indictable offences against property, without violence, was in Ireland, 
outside the Metropolitan District, 881. This would give for population of the Dublin 
District, 59, but the actual number is 2,571. If the cases of stealing and attempts to 
steal which are disposed of summarily be added in both cases ; the crimes of stealing 
of all kinds, indictable, and disposed of summarily in Ireland, outside the Metropolitan 
District, was 3,520, which would give for the population within the district, 235, while the 
actual number of crimes of stealing and attempts to steal, of all binds, in Metro- 



politan District were 2,996, or more than 10 times as much. 

The offences of pawnbrokers against the Pawnbroking Act showed the same propor- 
tionate excess— 40 outside the Metropolitan District, giving 3 as the number to be 



expected within, while the actual number of offences within the District was 33. 

It might be supposed that the excess arose from Dublin being a large city,— but if we 
take a portion of the population of the -London Metropolitan Police District equal to the 
Dublin District) it appears that the number of pawnbrokers prosecuted was likewise only 
3. So the number in Dublin is quite excessive — 11 times the number in an equal 



population in the rest of Ireland or in London. 

While so many as 33 pawnbrokers were prosecuted in Dublin only 12 persons were pro- 
secuted for illegal pawning. In an equal population in London, on the other hand, the 
number prosecuted for illegal pawning was 26, or more than twice as many. 

It might be supposed that stealing and thefts were the peculiar crime of large cities ; 
but the "number of indictable thefts in an equal population in London were only 1,038 
as compared with 2,574 in Dublin ; and the number of offences of stealing and attempts, 
and all offences against property, without violence, were only 1,822 in an equal 



population in London as compared with 2)996 in Dublin. 

Figures such as these suggest the expediency of extending to Dublin the carefully 
settled Code of Pawnbroking Laws passed for England and Scotland m 1872, and so 
superseding the antiquated and imperfect system existing in Dublin, under the unrevised 



legislation of 1788. 
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SUM ARY. 

The following is a Summary of the principal results noticed in the preceding 
Report. 

CHAPTER I.— STATISTICS OF CRIME. 

1. The statistics relate chiefly to the year 1877, but the statistics as to agrarian 
crime are brought up to 30th June, 1878. 

2. The amount of serious crime (indictable offences ascertained by police, and not 
disposed of summarily), after diminishing in Ireland for six years in succession from 
9,517 in 1870, to 6,261 in 1876, shows only the slight increase of 67 crimes, or l in 

100.000 population, raising the number to 6,328. 

3. («) In agrarian crime the minimum was reached in 1875, and 1876 and 1S77 
show slight increases, which has been followed by a further small increase in the first 
six months of 1878. 

(6) The minimum of 1875 (136 offences in the year) was lower than the preceding 
minima of 1847 (620), and 1857 (194), but not so low as the minimum of 1866 (87). 
The increase in 1876 was only to 201, in 1877 to 236, and 187S, if the six months after 
June bear the same proportion to earlier months as in 1877, the increase would be only 
to 280. 

(c) These figures are very small compared with the maximum of agrarian crime of 
1,329 in 1870, 363 in 1862, 1,362 in 1850, and 1,920 in 1845. 

(cl) Still as a minimum was reached in 1875, the figures have been analysed. In 
the first six months of 1878 agrarian offences were 165, as compared with 139 in 1877, 
showing an increase of 26 in the half-year. 

(e) The increase of agrarian crime in the first half of 187S is to be accounted for by 
the increase of 22 in intimidation by threatening notices or other means, and of 14 in 
crimes against human life, including the murder of the Earl of Leitrim, his clerk and 
car-driver, on the 2nd of April. Up to that period the crimes of intimidation had de- 
creased by 11 in the. three months; subsequently they increased by 33 — one of the sad 
consequences to be expected from such a frightful crime; so that the increase in agrarian 
crime in 187.8 appears to have arisen from the Earl of Leitrim’s murder, and the use 
made of that murder for the purposes of intimidation. 

4. (a) The figures for 1877 show the same preponderance of town crime that has 
been observed for some years. 

(b) Thus, of the eight towns that have distinct criminal jurisdiction, all except 
Carrickfergus show a marked preponderance of crime in the Urban as compared with 
the adjoining Rural District. In Waterford crime in the Rural District as measured 
by the adjoining county is 14 per cent, less, in Limerick 32, in Belfast 59, in Cork 72, 
in Drogheda 74, in Galway 81, and in Dublin 93 per cent. less. 

(c) In offences disposed of summarily a similar result appears, offences in the Rural 
District being 34 per cent, less in Drogheda, and an increasing proportion in the other 
towns, until the proportion reaches in Waterford 69 per cent. less. 

(cl.) The excess of crime in the Dublin Metropolitan Police District is quite remarkable. 

(e.) In offences disposed of summarily the least number per 10,000 population is in 
the county of Donegal, 283 offences per 10,000 population ; the average of Ireland 
outside the Dublin District is 420, the average of Dublin 1,321, and in the south-east 
division of the city it reaches 1,933 per 10,000 population. 

(/.) In serious crime the difference is still more marked. In Carrickfergus it is 1 in 

10.000 population, in the average of Ireland outside Dublin District 6, in Dublin less 
than 97, and in the north-east city division 157 in the 10,000 population in the year. 

5. It gives a more definite conception of this extraordinary preponderance of 
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crime in the Dublin Metropolitan Police District to notice that of the 6,328 indictable 
offences in 1877, not disposed of summarily, 3,292, or more than half, occurred in 
Dublin, and only 3,036 in the rest of Ireland, yet the population of the Dublin 
Metropolitan Police District (337,000) is only one-fifteenth of that of the rest of Ireland 
(5,065,000). 

6. («.) The crimes of stealing and other indictable offences against property without 
violence were, in a population equal to Dublin Metropolitan District, only 59, and in 
Dublin 2,574; adding stealing punished summarily the offences in equal population 
outside Dublin were 235, as compared with 2,996 in the Metropolitan District. 

(b.) The offences committed by Pawnbrokers were in an equal population in the out 
side Dublin only 3, whilst in Dublin they were 33. 

(c.) In London, while in an equal population only 3 pawnbrokers were prosecuted, as 
compared with 33 pawnbrokers in Dublin, there were 26 persons prosecuted for illegally 
pawning, as compared with 12 in Dublin. 

(d.) In an equal population in London, the indictable thefts were only 1,038, as 
compared with 2,574 in Dublin ; and thefts of all kinds only 1,822, as compared with 
2,996 in Dublin. 

(c.) Figures such as these suggest the expediency of extending to Dublin the care- 
fully settled code of Pawnbroking Laws passed for England and Scotland in 1872, 
and so superseding the antiquated and imperfect system existing in Dublin under the 
unrevised legislation of 1788. 

7. (a.) In this preponderance of town crime, Ireland is becoming more like England 
and Wales. In 1S76 the crime in Manchester was 122 in the 10,000. In 1873, accord- 
ing to an investigation* as to ten counties in Wales and fifteen counties in England, with 
a population of 5,069,000, most resembling Ireland in smallness of manufactures, it was 
upwards of 7. The Irish figures of 97 for Dublin Metropolitan Police District and 6 
for average of rest of Ireland are similar to these, but in both cases lower figures. 

(b.) The result of their being less is indicated more definitely by the fact that 
the indictable offences not disposed of summarily in 1877, in Ireland (6,328) were 4,632 
or 42 per cent, less than 10,960, the number of such crimes in 1876, in a portion of the 
population of England and Wales equal to that of Ireland. 

(c.) That the English excess of crime is in the more heavily punished offences appears 
from some other figures. 

8. There was no sentence of death in Ireland in 1877. In 1876 there were only 4. 
This is less than 5, the French proportion in 1875 for a population equal to that of Ire- 
land. The English proportions in 1875 and for 1876 was 7. In penal servitude the 
Irish sentences in 1877 were 183. This is considerably below the French proportion of 
those sentenced to forced labour or reclusion in an equal population 288, and still more 
below the English proportion of sentences in 1876 of penal servitude 390. 

9 (a.) While Ireland is on the whole so much more favourably circumstanced as to 
crime than England and Wales, there are some classes of offences showing an excess in 
Ireland, of these the most marked are assaults and riots. So far as these arise from party 
feeling they present very grave matter for consideration. So far as they arise from 
disputes as to private rights, the legislature has in the extension of jurisdiction of the 
local courts, on the English and Scotch model, in 1877 taken a most important step in 
checking this class of crime by substituting a cheap and available jurisdiction for 
determining disputes, which in the absence of a suitable legal remedy have hitherto been 

too often determined by force and violence. . . . 

(b.) This extension of local jurisdiction is calculated to diminish another class of 
crime which is still excessive in Ireland— malicious offences against property. 

) As offences against human life show an excess of 141 or 30 per cent. 
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• Criminal and Judicial Statistics, Ireland, for 1874. Par. Pap. 1875, c. 1,295, p. 94. 
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stabulary in 1877, and so including all the most important cases, have been analysed 
with the following results. 

(cl.) There were 27 cases from casual passion or quarrel, 5 from family disputes, 5 
from acts for the protection of property by violent means, 7 from criminal negligence, 
and 4 from lunacy. 

(e.) Deducting these, 43 in number, the really grave offences specially reported were 
83. Of this number no less than 33 were connected with .drunkenness or drink, 17 
from malice or ill-feeling, 6 from party or faction-fights, and 5 from agrarian crime 
relatino- to questions between landlord and tenant; 10 from other land questions. 

(/) The causes presenting smaller number of crimes against human life were protec- 
tion of fish 4, immorality 2, robbery 1, protecting property 1, leaving only 2 cases 
unknown. 

(g.) These figures show what a lai-ge part drunkenness has to do in Ireland with 
crime that affects human life, especially the habitual drunkenness which is noticed in 
connexion with the charaeter of persons committed to prison. Next to the question of 
town crime, of which it really forms-a part, the most important subject presented by the 
Irish Criminal Statistics for 1877 is how to check drunkenness and the crimes that 
arise from it. And this explains the great strength of public opinion in Ireland in 
favour of Sunday closing, which carried the Sunday Closing Act of the present Session. 

10. («.•) The importance of dealing with the class of habitual drunkards is shown by 
other figures. They are so easily ascertained and so well known that they form a class 
in the police returns of character of persons proceeded against, and in 1877 the 
commitments of habitual drunkards, 6,667, were nearly four times as numerous as the 
commitments of known thieves, &e., (1,600). The commitments of men of ascertained 
bad character, 13,347 in number, those of habitual drunkards were 5,118 or 39 per cent. 
These figures indicate either that the same persons are committed frequently in the 
year, proving the inutility of short imprisonments, or that the habitual drunkards 
form a numerous class whom it is important to control. 

(6.) For want of this control we have in Coroners’ verdicts, 114 deaths from excessive 
drinking, more numerous than the deaths from manslaughter, murder (other than 
infanticide), or death aggravated by neglect. 

(c.) The question of drunkenness assumes a greater importance in Ireland than in 
England, owing to the much lesser amount of other serious crime. 

(d.) The most serious forms of drunkenness appear in nearly as large and in some 
cases in larger proportions in England and Wales than in Ireland, the Coroners’ verdicts 
of deaths from excessive drinking there being 107 in a portion of the population equal 
to that of Ireland, as compared with 114 in Ireland; in suicides largely connected with 
drinking, the English proportional figure being 381, as compared with 93 in Ireland. 
Then, of the habitual drunkards proceeded against in 1876, the English proportional 
figure was 10,498 as compared with 6,667 in Ireland. 

11. (a.) In offences determined summarily, other than indictable offences, Ireland 
compares very unfavourably with England and Wales. While there were only 124,376 
proceeded against in a portion of the population of England and Wales equal to that of 
Ireland in 1 8 76, the number in Ireland in 1 877 was 248,322, or about twice as many. 

(b.) The excess, 123,946, deducting 19,321 for offences unclassed, amounts to 104,625 
in classed offences, and of this 65,221 was in cases of drunkenness, and drunk and 
disorderly, and 14,254 in common assaults. 

(c.) The other large item of excess — offences against Ways Acts — 33,338, appears to 
arise from police vigilance. 

12. (a.) It is satisfactory to observe that the convictions for drunkenness, thus so 
excessive, which had increased by 28,964 in 4 years — from 83,289 in 1872 to 112,253 in 
1876 — underwent a diminution of 1,350 in the year 1877, the number being reduced to 
110,903. 
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, .(#,) This change, was . accompanied by. a corresponding decrease in all the offences of a 
class of the low moral tone which drunkenness gives rise^to, viz., 782 in assaults, 503 
in assaults on peace officers and breaches of the peace, 285 in prosecutions of prostitutes 
under the Vagrant Act, and 207 in aggravated assaults on women and.children. 

13. (a) . The usual comparison has been made between Ulster and Scotland, and the ^ g ^ ] 

crimes and offences in Ulster (70,769) were 1,138, or 2 per cent, less than in a portion of cr i me compared. 
Scotland equal to the population of Ulster. 

... (b) The most marked proportions though the figures are small were in crimes against 
veracity and against morals, the former were 2 in Ulster, as compared with 9 in an 
equal population in Scotland, or 77 per cent, less, and the latter were only 29 in Ulster, 
as compared with 85 in an equal population in Scotland, or 65 per cent. less. 

(c.) As the marriage law of Scotland has been condemned by an Imperial Royal Com- Connexion 
mission, aud perfect assimilation recommended, these comparative figures as to crimes ofcrimcsTgahLt 
against morals are of some importance in estimating the effects of maintaining a morals au<1 ( t f 
different law of marriage in Scotland from that in the rest of the United Kingdom. Scotch law as to 

mavriasc. 

CHAPTER II.— MODES OF PROCEDURE FOR PUNISHING CRIME. 

1. There can be little doubt that the smaller amount of crime in Ireland than in Dill'erence in Irish 
England is to be ascribed to the organization of the system of public prosecutor in 

Ireland, and the police being connected with and under the public prosecutor and punishing crime. 

not as in England chiefly assisting the private prosecutor with the weakness and 

defects that such subordination gives rise to. . 

2. The local part of the Irish system of public prosecution is not as perfectly Irish procedure 

developed as the Scotch. Instead of a single local Crown Solicitor in each jurisdiction to lho 

(in Scotland called Procurator-fiscal) in Ireland except in the county and city of Dublin, 

there are two Crown Solicitors, one for Sessions and the other for Assizes, and the 
Assize Crown Solicitor who has charge of cases of murder is not as a rule required to 
be resident in the county for which he acts. 

3. Hence though the police by statute select the Coroner’s jury, the Assize Crown Coroners supev- 
Solicitors being often non-resident have not as in Scotland superseded the Coroner as owing To Crown' 1 
the officer to inquire into all sudden or suspicious deaths, and in Ireland we incur the Solicitor being 
cost of the Scotch system of public prosecutor, with the addition of the cost and com- 
plication of the English system of Coroners’ inquests for guarding against the com- 
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promising of crimes by the private prosecutor. 

4. The Irish system of public prosecutions has another element of incompleteness, Irish system of 
3 compared with the Scotch practice, prosecutions under the Bankruptcy Act for d “es'not cxtemT 



private prosecutors. 

’ 5. The figures which bring out the contrast of the Irish system of public prosecution Results of Irish 
and the English system of trusting chiefly to private prosecutors is shown in the p rosc - 

number of persons discharged without being brought to trial at all for want of evidence, cution compared. 
In, England this reaches in the case of men 22 per cent., while in Ireland it is only 16 
per cent. In the case of women, the figures are as marked, in England the women 
discharged for want of evidence were 27 per cent., in Ireland only 22 per cent. 

6 (a V- These figures affect the. proportion of acquittals when the trials actually take French analysis 
place, and they are less in England (20 per cent.) than in Ireland (28 per cent.), still to explain 
the difference is greater than this cause would account for. loan'd English 

(b.) The Minister of Justice in reporting to the President of the Republic on the French proportion of 
Criminal Statistics has made the proportion of acquittals the subject of considerable ac, '" llUlls - 
research. He finds that in crimes against public order they amount to 38. per cent. 

In fraudulent bankruptcies and arsons the same. In frauds 26 per cent, in crimes against 
the person 25, in moral offences 20, in robbery principally by old offenders, 1 1 per cent. 

(c.) As crimes against public order and against the person preponderate in Ireland and. 
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robberies in England, this French analysis throws some light on the different proportion 
of acquittals in the two countries. 

7. (a.) Besides the organization of prosecutions, the relative number of police to 
criminals is to be borne in mind, if the criminals in confinement in Ireland on a given 
day (5,088), be added to the known criminals at large (4,361). The total numbers of 
, criminal persons is 9,449, against those we employ a police force of 12,456, so that 
the police outnumber the criminals. 

(6.) In England the criminals in 1876 are estimated at 76,224 (viz., 35,256 in con- 
finement and 40,968 at large), while the police were only 29,719. 

(c.) In the county and city of Dublin, where crime is so excessive, there are only 
1,337 police and constabulary, to about 2,349 criminals, while in the rest of Ireland, there 
are no less than 11,119 constabulary, against about 7,100 criminals. If the police 
arrangements were more elastic, so that' the constabulary, where more numerous than 
the criminals, could be employed in Dublin, the excessive criminality of Dublin 
. could be more completely controlled. 

CHAPTER III.— CRIMINALS AND OTHERS IN CONFINEMENT. 

1. (a.) A great step in the assimilation of the law in English, Irish, and Scotch prisons 
was carried out in 1877 by having the subject dealt with for the three countries, on 
principles largely similar, in the same Session. 

(b.) Before this assimilation Ireland was 15 years behind England in the matter of 
Prisoners’ Aid Societies. The provision for discharged prisoners made in 1827 for 
Ireland being a copy of the old English Act of 1823, and the amendments of 1862 
and 1867, under which Prisoners Aid Societies existed in England, not having until the 
Session of IS 77 and 1 by the new Prisons Act been extended to Ireland. 

(c.) This extension will allow that great development of charity in connexion with 
religion which has done so much for children in Reformatory and Industrial Schools in 
Ireland, to be applied to adult prisoners generally. Thus extending the plan pursued 
for so many years in the case of women and girls who are convicts on licence at the 
Golden Bridge Refuge for Roman Catholics, and the Shelter at Harcourt-road for 
Protestants. 

(cZ.) It will too encourage such efforts as the Prison Gate Missions in Dublin and 
Belfast for women and girls discharged from prison, and allow a foundation to be laid 
for adult reformatories resting on the same charitable and religious basis as juvenile 
reformatories, which some jurists and philanthropists have suggested as one mode of 
dealing with the formidable difficulty of habitual criminals. 

2. The great success of these large measures of reform only brings into greater pro- 
minence the points in which Irish law in dealing with the classes likely to fall into crime 
is behind English and Scotch law. 

3. (a.) The grave results as regards the prospects of recovery of poor lunatics in con- 
1,1 sequence of justices having to delay in Ireland in sending them to an asylum until they 
° have become actually dangerous, or until an intent to commit a crime can be proved, 

appear from what has been ascertained on good authority in some recent researches. 
The statistics ol 3 asylums in England, recently examined, show that 77 per cent, of 
lunatics treated within 3 months from date of attack recovered, while of those who were 
treated after 12 months only 20 per cent, were cured. 

(b) In Ireland justices committed 1,224 lunatics as dangerous, charged with 
intent to commit a crime. In England, of the entire number now in custody, only 
2 have been committed under the same statutable powers. 

(c.) The difference arose from the Irish justices having no powers similar to those 
under the English Asylums Act of 1853 of sending lunatics as such to asylums. This 
Act has in England practically superseded the earlier Act of 1837. 
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(d.) At the end of 25 years from the passing of the English Lunatic Act of 1853, 
Irish justices are only entrusted with a power similar to that of the earlier and 
almost unused English Act of 1837 ; they have consequently to wait for evidence of 
derangement of mind, accompanied with an intent to commit a crime, before sending a 
lunatic to an asylum, though the delay is fraught with sad consequences to the lunatic, 
and is a most short-sighted economy when the greatly increased chance of permanent 
burden to the State is considered. 

4. (a.) In the checking of juvenile crime the English statistics show more progress 
than the Irish. In England the committals of young persons under 1 6 years of age 
were reduced by 1,7SG from 8,995 in 1874 to 7,209 in 1876. In Ireland, on the contrary, 
there was an increase of 131 in the commitments of juvenile criminals from 1,013 in 
1875 to 1,144 in 1877. 

(b.) This difference arose notwithstanding the greater proportionate use of the refor- 
matory system in Ireland — 25 per cent, of boys and girls under ] 6 committed to gaols in 
Ireland being sent on to reformatories, and less than 18 per cent, in England; and the 
number in reformatories in Ireland at the end of the year 1877 being 1,077, or 41 
more than in an equal portion of the population in England and Wales, having 60 more 
at the beginning of the year. 

(c.) The difference arose too notwithstanding the still larger use of the Industrial 
Schools in Ireland, the number in them (4,854) at the end of the year being 3,002 more 
than the number (1,S52) in a portion of the population of England and Wales equal to 
that of Ireland, and having been 2,980 more at the beginning of the year. 

(d.) The difference would appear, therefore, to be ascribable to the working of the 
compulsory education clauses of the English Primary Education Act of 1870. Under 
these in the year 1875 there were no less than 21,386 prosecutions against parents 
for neglecting the education of their children. In 1876 the prosecutions for parental 
neglect increased to 25,129. When the immediate result of this system was the reduc. 
tion in two years of 1,786 in the commitments of juvenile criminals to gaols, some esti- 
mate may be formed of the ultimate results of enforcing the due discharge of parental 
duty in the rearing of children. 

5. (a.) The want of extension of English and Scotch provisions as to compulsory 
education to Ireland, is shown by the very backward state of education of the classes in 
Ireland from which the supply of criminals is drawn. 

(b.) In Ireland in 1877, the year following that to which the English Statistics refer, 
nearly 39 per cent, of the men and boys committed to prisou could neither read nor 
write ; in France the proportion is below 29 per cent., and in England it is only 29. 

(c.) In Ireland in 1877, the year following that to which the English Statistics refer, 
the proportion of women and girls committed to prison who could neither read nor write 
was nearly 55 per cent. ; in France it was only 50, and in England was only 38 per cent. 

(d.) That the high Irish figure is not, in the case of the men and boys, caused by a 
large number of old criminals, the result of past neglect, appears from’the figures as to 
reformatory schools. Of the boys committed to them, all under 16, no less than 44 per 
cent, could neither read nor write, and of the girls 66 per cent. 

(e.) In the case of Industrial Schools the want of instruction is’more marked. Fifty- 
two per cent, of the children above 8 years of age, both boys and girls, were totally 
ignorant ; and of all the children above and under 8, no less than 60 per cent, were in 
that state. 
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CHAPTER IV.— COST OF THE REPRESSION_OF CRIME. 

1 . (a.) The Scotch Statistics for 1876 give for the first time the number and cost of Xu nher of police 
police, information which has been given for England from the commencement of the !LV,tml Sclifa,,.! 
Statistics there in 1857, and in Ireland from the commencement of the Statistics in 1863. compared. 

N 
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Part i. (l.'j Tire proportion of police to every 10,000 population is in all bcotland 9$, in 

Cu.minai, England and Wale's 12, in Ireland 23. Tu Scotch Counties 5$, in English Counties 8, 

’ and in Irish Counties 20. . 

SU fopZt ( c -) In Scotch and English boroughs 14, as compared with 25 in Irish towns (other 

than Dublin and Belfast). 

hiTetam/ &!•“ ( d -) In London Metropolitan District 25, in Dublin Metropolitan District 31, in 

land, and Scotland Belfast 33. 

Comparison of tUe & («.) The doubt expressed in England as to the adoption of the Public Prosecutor 
Scotch and Irish System there, on account of the cost, has suggested a comparison of the Scotch and 
system of Public _ „ . 

Prosecutor as to Irish Systems in this respect. 

cost. (k) The effect of having the Crown Solicitor, who takes charge of murder cases, 

bein^rcsWcnUi;- resident in Scotland, is that there are no coroners’ inquests, the Local Crown Solicitor 
quests are dis- ( ca jl e .d Procurator Fiscal) investigating every case of sudden or suspicious death. The 
KELT cost of coroners’ inquests— £85,667 in England— may, therefore, on the Scotch system - 
be set off against the cost of resident Crown Solicitors. 

In Scotland ex (c.) There is a further saving in the cost of prosecutions on the Scotch system that 
ccptrin cases of i ias been very slightly noticed. From the extent to which the Lord Advocate (chief 
arTproduced C ' fCa Scotch law officer, like English or Irish Attorney-General), with his Crown counsel and 
before a single j Qcal Crown Solicitors (there called Procurators Fiscal) have control over all prosecu- 

pariiyof Special tions in Scotland, the accused, except in cases of treason, are all sent at once before 
common , y uror» a jury, composed partly of special and partly of common jurors ; and the cost of having 
and'notbefore' witnesses in attendance— first before a Grand Jury and then before a Petit Jury, as in 
Petit Juryns In'" England and Ireland — is saved. 



Part II. 
Judioiai. 
Statistics. 



England, ail 
Scotland. 



PART II.— JUDICIAL STATISTICS. 

1 . («.) As the question of the proper degree of localization of jurisdiction turns up in 
many questions of law reform, the exact results shown by the English and Scotch 
Judicial Statistics become of importance. 

(b.) County Courts are held in' England in 499 places, and in Scotland in 80 places. 
This would give, at the English scale to population, 110 towns for County Courts 
in Ireland ; at the Scotch scale, for Debt Recovery Courts, 122 ; and for Small Debt 
Courts, 164. The Irish Land Courts are held in 108 towns, following the English 
model,’ and the ordinary Civil Bill Courts in 157 towns, following the model of the 
Scotch Small Debts Courts. 

(c.) In Scotland, the Sheriff’s or County Court ordinary jurisdiction, including bank- 
ruptcy and other administrative business, is exercised in 54 towns, corresponding to 83 
in Ireland ; but there is practically no Local Bankruptcy Jurisdiction in Ireland. 

(d.) In England, 131 County Courts have Bankruptcy Jurisdiction, 37 have Admiralty 
Jurisdiction, and the District Registries of the High Court of Justice are 74. 

(e.) These figures would give, as corresponding numbers for Ireland, having regard 
to difference of population, 29 places for Local Bankruptcy Jurisdiction, 8 for Local 
Admiralty Jurisdiction, 16 for Local Pleadings in the High Court of Justice; There 
are, however, no places with Local Bankruptcy Administration, only 2 Local Admiralty 
Courts, thought power for creating more, and no places for local issue, of writs and 
entering appearances for the High Court of Justice. 

(/.) There are- in Ireland 11 District Registries of the Probate Division of the High 
G.iurt of Justice; but the services of these officers are not utilized for the business of; 
ether divisions -of the High Court/nor are they bound to give their whole time to the. 
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public service ; two are circuit .practising Barristers, and one is a Medical Professor 
in one of tbe Queen’s Colleges, some 16 miles from his District Begistry. 

2. (a.) In the English Local Registries there were issued in year ended 31st October, 

1876, 33,758 summonses for the commencement of actions. This added to those 
in the Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer Divisions in the High Court Woi . kin „ 
in London (59,087) made 92,845, and if this be compared with 68,950, the number EngltahTboeal 
of summonses issued in 1874, shows an increase of 23,895, or about 30 per cent. Begis 11,0 
While the entirely new business showed such a large increase as this, the transfer 

from central to local proceedings (9,863) to make up the total of 33,758 local summonses 
was only 1 4 per cent. 

(b.) The small amount of contentious business really affected by this new jurisdiction 
is shown from the fact that only 160 actions were transferred to London and 19 
remitted to the county courts. The executions were 6,807, which added to those 
in London in 1876 — 14,222 — makes 21,029, showing an increase of 5,861 oh the 
number of executions in 1874 (15,168) or 38 per cent., the diminution of central 
executions (946) to make up the total of local executions above referred to, 6,807 
was, however, only 6 per cent. 

(c.) These figures show that increased facilities in the local jurisdiction, while largely 
increasing the total amount of law business, has a very moderate effect on the 
Central Courts. 

3. (a.) In England and Wales, out of 976 Adjudications in Bankruptcy in 1876, Working of tka 

682, or 70 per cent, were made in the 131 English County Courts which have LoalijM^diotion 1 
Bankruptcy Jurisdiction. ln Bankruptcy. 

( 1 .) In Liquidation by Arrangement, the proportion disposed of by the County Courts 
was still greater. Out of 10,034 petitions filed, 8,517, or upwards of 85 per cent., were 
filed in the County Courts. 

(e.) In Scotland, out of 441 bankruptcies in 1876, so many as 343, or 28 per cent., 
were awarded in the County Courts. 

(d) Of the 98 cases awarded by the Supreme Court of Session, every one was remitted 
to tbe Scotch Sheriff or County Court to administer. 

(e.) In Ireland, there was no case in 1877 referred to a County Court Judge to 
Administer, and the Irish County Court Judge has.no original jurisdiction in Bankruptcy. 

4. («.) The Statistics as to Probates afford a rough estimate of the relative wealth Probates and 
of Ireland, as compared with England and Wales. The property passing under " ,|lls- 
Probate and Administration in Ireland, in 1877, being £6,908,266, while in an equal 
population in England and Wales, in 1876, the amount was £25,022,906, or nearly 

four times as much. 

(b.) The number of Wills proved in Ireland has increased in 8 years, since 1869, 
the year before the Land Act of 1870 passed, by 1,336 — from 3,413 to 4,749, in 1877 ; 
of this increase 1,040 took place in the 11 Local Registries, The number 4,749 is still 
far short of 35,000, the estimated number of persons dying in Ireland who could or did 
make a will. 

5. (a.) The Intestate Widows Acts of 1873 and 1874 have failed to meet this evil. Inferiority of tbe 

In 2 of the Registrars’ districts there were no proceedings, and in the other 9 Provincial Acit S 'to tl miorres- 
Registries only 21 proceedings. Actf Im/of i'I Ii 

(K)' The Acts are very inferior to the concurrent and subsequent Scotch Acts, 36 & 37 a8 \ 0 ’,“p ar ° ( i with 
Vic., c. 52 ; 38 & 39 Vic., c. 27. (1) The Scotch Acts provide the cheap proceeding for ScoteUlwai 
property up to £150. In Ireland the limit is £100. (2) The Scotch Acts extend to proving wiiis^ 

wills. The Irish are limited to intestacies. (3) The Scotch Acts prescribe the course 
to be pursued and supply the appropriate forms. (4) The Scotch Acts limit the cases 
by value only. The Irish, adopting a lower limit of value, excludes from the benefit of 
the reform those who reside within three miles of the office. 
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Summary of 



Inferiority of llic 
Intestnto Widows 
Acts to the corres- 
ponding Scotch 
Acts, and of Irish 
as compared with 
Scotch local 
machinery for 
proving wills. 



Backwardness of 
Ireland as com- 
pared with 

Admiralty Juris- 



Dissimilnrity of 
the practice and 
procedure at 
Crown side of 
Queen’s Bench in 
Ireland and in 
England. 



Lunacy depart- 
ment of Court of 
Chancery 



( 0 .) The stringency of the Probate Court Pules check cases under these Acts. They 
prohibit proceedings before the Clerk of the Peace if the person applying happens to 
attend with professional aid or assistance, or if a professional or other agent appears in 
the matter, or if an application has necessarily to be made to the Court in respect of 
the case, or. where papers appear verified otherwise than before the Clerk of the Peace, 
or in Ms office, before a Commissioner of the Court of Probate. 

(cl.) The reform is, besides, on too narrow a basis. Adopted on the principle of 
getting over the too large districts of the Probate Registries for the Poor, it falls short 
of the'amount of localization to really meet the case of properties under £150. Instead 
of utilizing the Clerks of the 600 Petit Sessions Courts, giving a really local machinery 
for poor people, the 40 Clerks of the Peace alone are used. 

(c.) The Scotch local arrangements on the matter of proving wills are in advance of 
the Irish, owing to the plan of consolidating the Commissary Clerks (officers corres- 
ponding with the Irish District Registrars) with the Sheriff Clerks, who correspond in 
some respects with the Clerks of the Peace in Ireland. 

(f.) In Ireland the Registrars’ districts for wills hear more relation to the extinct 
Ecclesiastical Courts than to the existing Local Courts, either County Courts or Petty 
Sessions. The conferring of limited contentious probate jurisdiction on the County 
Courts in Ireland by the Act of 1877, lays the foundation for the Scotch system as to 
more numerous and smaller Registrars’ districts being adopted, by utilizing other local 
officers for the purpose. 

6. (a.) The practice and procedure of the High Court of Admiralty in Ireland was 
assimilated to that of the High Court of Admiralty in England ; the whole course of 
subsequent legislation as to local jurisdiction has, however, been different. 

fb.) Since 1868 the English Privy Council have conferred admiralty jurisdiction on 
37 County Courts and the City of London Court. 

(c.) Under the English Judicature Act of 1875, Admiralty proceedings for the largest 
amounts can be commenced in any one of the 74 District Registries of the High Court 
of Justice. 

(d.) In Ireland only 2 Local Courts have obtained Admiralty jurisdiction, and no 
District Registries of the High Court of Justice have been established. 

7. (a.) The English and Irish Law and Chancery Commissioners, in their First Report 
1863, reported that the powers which the Judges of the Court of Queen’s Bench in 
England have, under Statute 6 & 7 Viet., c. 20, s. 11, (1844), of framing rules, did not 
exist in Ireland, and recommended that the Court of Queen’s Bench in Ireland should 
be provided with the like powers of framing rules to those of the Court in England ; 
and these powers have been conferred by the Act of 1872, but no general rules have 
been made by the Judges, pending first the passing of the Irish Judicature Act, and 
subsequently the making of new rules for Crown business since the English Judicature Act. 

(b.) The fees at the Crown side are in some cases higher than at the Civil side, while 
in England they are of a nominal amount. As the proceedings at the Crown side are 
exempted from the rules of the Judicature Act, the power of carrying out this branch 
of assimilation still rests with the Judges of the Queen’s Bench Division under the 
Queen’s Bench Act of 1872. 

8. (a.) The increase of business arising from the Lunacy Reform of 1871 appears 
to have reached its limit, the number whose property is protected by the Court having 
increased from 154 in 1871 to 205 in 1874 ; in 1876 it was 205 ; and in 1877, 209. 

(b.) In all the new cases (25 in number) the lunatics had the benefit of escaping the 
expensive procedure by Commission. 

(c.) As the returns show that 750 lunatics were during the year 1877 placed in private 
asylums or committed to public asylums as dangerous — 25, or 3 per cent., is 'a very 
small proportion of this number to have their property directly protected by law. 
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(d.) In Scotland the number of lunatics whose property was protected by what are 
there called Judicial Factors, equivalent to our Committees, was, on an average of 5 StItistics. 

years ended, 371 ; this for the population in Ireland would give 5G0, so that the number ^ — 

of lunatics that have their property directly protected by law in Scotland is nearly 
three times the number in proportion to the population that are so protected in Ireland. ^ IriaU 

The General Board of Lunacy Commissioners of Scotland, in their Report for 1875,* Lunacy jurisdie- 
urge, nevertheless, the creation of local jurisdiction for the protection of property of tion compared, 
lunatics whose property is worth less than £1,000. 

(e.) In Ireland when County Court Chairmen are deemed competent to appoint 
guardians of minors where property does not exceed £500, or land of the value of £30 
a year, it is a great anomaly that they should not be considered competent to exercise 
a similar administrative jurisdiction for the protection of the property of poor lunatics. 

9. (a.) While 651 deeds were executed by the Landed Estates Court in 1877, only 24 Imperfect working 
estates (or 4 per cent.) were recorded in the Record of Title Office. While property to the Q ffic ®“ r 0 
extent of £1,596,447 had Parliamentary Title conferred on it by sales or declarations of 
title, the value of the portion of these recorded in the Record of Title Office was only 
£ 51 * 725 , or 3£ per cent. To this small extent has the Parliamentary Title, created by 
the Incumbered Estates Court, been preserved in the year, and in upwards of 97 per 
cent, of the cases, and of the value of the property, is the benefit not preserved, so 
that at the end of 60 years the work will have to be largely done over again. 

(b.) This presents another case of want of assimilation. The Irish Record of Title, Suggested assim- 
still resting on Lord Westbury’s Act, which has been superseded for England by the Kecord of Title. 
Land Transfer Act of 1875, as this reform has not as yet been extended to Ireland. 

The facts thus disclosed are under inquiry by the Registry of Deeds Commission. 

10. («.) The English and Irish Law and Chancery Commissioners, in their Second Difference 
Report, in 1866, state that “they found the Law of Judgments of the Superior Courts Law of Judgments 
of Common Law in Ireland, and the practice, process, and procedure therein, to be in a « EngUnd and 
very complicated and unsatisfactory state, and to differ in some material respects from 
the law of England on that subject.” They trace this difference in the law back to the 
reign of Queen Anne, from the operation of the Penal Act of Stat. 2 Anne, c. 6 (Irish), 
passed in 1703, and the Act for the Registration of Deeds, 6 Anne, c. 2 (Irish), (1707). 

They state, as the result of their inquiries, that “it appears that while in England the 
tendency of the whole course of legislation down to and inclusive of the Act of 1864 
(27 & 2S Yict., c. 112 ), has been to reduce a judgment to a step in the course of 
procedure for the recovery of a debt, in Ireland, on the other hand, the legislation down 
to and inclusive of the Record of Title Act, 1865, has been in the opposite direction, and 
judgments affect land in Ireland prior to and entirely independent of execution.” 

(b.) They further state that “ as the difference between the laws of the two countries 
as reo-ards judgments, is not one of mere practice and procedure, but extends to the law 
of Bankruptcy, the Jurisdiction of the Landed Estates Court, the Registry of Deeds, 
the law of debtor and creditor, and generally to the law of property in land, the 
question of the simplification and amendment of the law of Judgments in Ireland 
could only be satisfactorily disposed of by a Parliamentary Committee, or by a 
Commission specially constituted for the purpose, with full powers to enter upon all 
the inquiries necessary for its solution.” 

(c.) The state of the Law of Judgments in Ireland came under the notice of the 



* “ We have repeatedly pointed out that there is a want of some economical and effective procedure for the 
' administration of the property of lunatics when of small amount; and we have stated in former reports that wo 
would be glad to see effect given to the suggestion contained in the fourth report of the Scotch Law Commissioners, 
n 31 that in cases where the funds do not exceed .£1,000, the authority to appoint a Curator, at present 
possessed exclusively by the Court of Sessions, should bo extended to the Sheriff."— (Eighteenth Report of 
General Board of Commissioners of Lunacy for Scotland, 1875 ; I’ar. Pap., 1876, c. 1564, p. lii.) 

esponds to the Chairman of Quarter Sessions in Ireland and County Court Judge 



i 
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Paiit II. 

Judicial 

Statistics. 



Working of the 
Land Act, 1870. 



Civil jurisdiction 
at Petty Sessions. 



Defective state of 
Local Charter 



Committee of Officials appointed by the Treasury to inquire into the Registry of Deeds 
and which reported in 1874 and 1875,* and is at present one of the subjects of inquiry 
of the Irish Registry of Deeds Commission, appointed in 1878. 

1 1. («.) For the year 1877 some columns were added to the returns as to the working 
of the Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Act of 1870, from which it appears that the total 
sum claimed in all land cases was £255,225. This gives for the 59S cases an average 
amount of £425. 

(h.) Of this total sum, £329 in Leitrim is not classified in the return, and £118,775 
was in cases disposed of otherwise than by decree or dismiss, and £84,640 was in cases 
dismissed, leaving only £51,581 in cases where decrees were made. 

(c.) The new columns further show the amount added upon appeal by the Judge 
of Assize or Judge of the Consolidated Nisi Prius Court, and also the amount 
reduced upon appeal. 

, (d.) It appears that in all Ireland the amount decreed, £15,401, was 30 per cent, of 

the amount claimed in cases where decrees were made — £51,481 ; that the addition on 
appeal of £1,288’ was between 2. and 3 per cent, of this amount, and what was struck off 
on appeal, £807, was under 2 per cent, of this amount, making the net sum decreed 
£15,882, or 31 per cent, of the amount claimed. 

(e.) In Ulster, the amount decreed was 29 per cent, on the amount claimed, and 
it was raised to 32 per cent. 

(J.) The largest increase on appeal was in Tyrone — £1,024 on £2,12G — raising the 
proportion decreed from 18 to 27 per cent., but still less than the average of Ulster. The 
largest reduction on appeal was in Meath, of £585 on £923 decreed, reducing the per- 
centage of sum decreed to sum claimed, from 89 per cent, to 33 per cent., not much 
above the revised average of Leinster — 32 per cent. 

(g.) The per-centages of sums decreed to sums claimed in the different Provinces, as 
revised on appeal are : — Ulster and Leinster, 32 percent.; Connaught, 30 per cent.; 
Munster, 21 per cent. ; as compared with all Ireland, 31 per cent. 

12. («.) In the Civil Jurisdiction at Petty Sessions there is a small increase of 112 in 
Summonses issued, from 116,456 in 1876 to 116, 5GS in 1875. This increase has taken 
place notwithstanding very considerable adjournments of these Courts for non-attend- 
ance of Magistrates. In the Province of Connaught these adjournments reached 294 
days, as compared with 2,167 on which Courts were held, or 13 per cent. This is an 
improvement on the preceding year, when the number of days on which Petty Sessions 
were not held was 309, or 16 per cent. Thirteen per cent, is still a large proportion. 
In the rest of Ireland, these adjournments took place on only 563 days, as compared 
with 11,509, or 5 per cent, of the days on which Courts were held. 

The number of civil cases for Petty Sessions in Connaught were : 20,140, and those 
for the Chairman’s Court only 56,818. When the Petty Sessions Courts thus deal with 
upwards of one-third of the Civil cases of the poor it is a very serious hardship on 
them, when, as in Connaught, the Courts are on 13 per cent, of the days appointed 
postponed for non-attendance of Magistrates. 

13. The other Local Courts for the poor — the Lord Mayor’s Court in Dublin, and 
the Courts of Conscience in Clonmel, Drogheda, Dublin, Kilkenny, Limerick, London- 
derry, and Wexford — are all in the very retrograde state of having officers paid by 
fees, while in some of them even the Judges are paid by fees. The business of 
these Courts increased during the year from 6,395 summonses issued in 1876 to 6,510 
in 1877. 



W. NEILSON HANCOCK. 

* Registry of Deeds, Ireland, Par. Pap., 1876, No. 425. 
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POLICE— IRELAND. 



Police Tables, staving Establishments mid Costs, Humber of Criminal Classes bMk 
the Police Number of Crimes Committed and Persons Apprehended, Districts 
Proved unde. Peace Preservation Acts, and under the Protection o, Elf. and 
Property in certain parts of Ireland Act, 1871. Number of IW|«* 
against Summarily, and Character of Persons proceeded against in “' h 1 1 
District ; from Eeturns furnished at the leanest of the Lord Lieutenant of I. 
by the Royal Irish Constabulary and the Dublin Metropolitan Police. 



ALSO, 

IM from Coroners as to Inquests, furnished at the request of the Lord Lieutenant. 



1877 . 
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POLICE— CONTENTS. 



Police Table 1. Establishments (1.) — Royal Irish Constabulary : 

Part I. Central Establishment (Head Office and Receiver's Office), 

„ II. Establishment Force in Counties, Ac., including Depot, with Cost of 
Establishment, Proportion paid by Counties and Proclaimed Districts, 
and Proportion paid by Her Majesty’s Treasury, 

„ III. Effective Strength of the Force in Counties and in Counties of Cities and 
of Towns, with Population of Counties, &c., . 

„ IV. Amount charged to Counties, dse., for extra Force, 

„ V. A Classified Statement of the Cost of the Royal Irish Constabulary Force, 



105 

105 

105 

105 

105 



2. Establishments (2.) — Dublin Metropolitan Police : 

Part T. Office of Commissioners of Police, with Cost of Establishment, and Propor- 
tion paid by Her Majesty’s Treasury, . 

II. Establishment in Divisions, with Cost of Establishment, and Proportion 
paid by Her Majesty’s Treasury, . . . . ■ 

„ III. Dublin Police Courts, with Cost of Establishment, and Proportion paid by 
Her Majesty’s Treasury, ...... 

„ IV. A Classified Statement of the Cost of tho Metropolitan Police Force, and 
Average Cost per Man, ...... 



10G 



10G 

10G 



Offenders, and Suspected Pcrs 
they frequent, 
ed in each Police District (so far as 
prehended, and the disposal of the 



itted ; Number and disposal 



I. Indictable Offences. — Number of Crimes comm 
known to the Police), Number of Persons i 
charges against them, 

i. Indictable Offences Number of each kind of Ci 

of Persons apprehended, 

3. Indictable Offences. — Nature of the Crii 
Number of Persons apprehended, and l 

f. Districts proclaimed under the Peace Preservation (Ireland) Acts, and under “ Tl 
Protection of Life and Property in certain parts of Ireland Act, 1871," 

8. Offonces determined Summarily. — Result of the Proceedings in each Police Distrh 
against the Persons whoso Cases were determined Summarily by the Justices, 

ns proceeded against before J ustices 

l. Offences determined Summarily — Number of Persons who were proceeded against 
Summarily before Justices for each Class of Offence, and the Result of the Proceedings, 



Coroners’ Inquests. 

Table 1. Number of Inquests, with Ages of Deceased, Finding of the July, and Costs, . .135-138 

Tablo 2. Provincial Abstract, . . . . . • • • .138 
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-POLICE TA BLE 1 ESTABLISHMENTS (1).— Royal Irish Constabulary. Return of Establishment, with Population of Counties, and Counties of Cities and Counties of Towns, 

at last' Census, and Cost under the different IIeabs of Service, with the Proportion paid by Her Majesty’s Treasury, and also by Counties and Distncls specially charged, in the Year 
ended 31st March, 1877, made by the Inspector-General. 
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IRELAND. 




POLICE TABLE 2 — ESTABLISHMENTS (4)., 






POUCH TABLE 3.— CRIMINAL CLASSES— RETURN of the NUMBER Wi 
Depiusdatobs, Offe.vdebs, and Suspectei 



Jubisoictios of each Police Distbict iu Ibeland, ii 
«s nt Largo, and of the HOUSES THEY FREQUENT. 
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the Month of April, 1877, of known 
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POLICE TABLE 3.— CRIMINAL CLASSES.— RETURN of the NUMBER within the Jurisdiction of each Police District in Ireland, in the Month of April, 1877 1 , of known 



Depredators, Offenders, and Suspected Persons at Large, and of the HOUSES THEY FREQUENT— continued. 
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POLICE TABLE 3. — CRIMINAL CLASSES— RETURN of the NUMBER within the JorisE 
Depredators, Offenders, and Suspected Persons at Large, 


►icrioN of each Police District in Ireland, in the Mo 
and of the HOUSES THEY FREQUENT — continued. 


nth of April, 1877, ol 


I known 
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POLICE TABLE 3.— CRIMINAL CLASSES— RETURN of tho NUMBER within the Juhisdictios of each Police Distbict in Irelaxd, in tlic Month of April. 1877, of known 
Depredators, Offenders, and Suspected Persons at Large, and of tho HOUSES THEY FREQUENT— continued. 
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POI/W E TABLE 4 KETUBN OP INDICTABLE OFFENCES (not Disposed of Summarily). Number of Ciumes Committed in each Police District (so far as known to 

the Police), the Number of Persons Apprehended, and the Disposal of the Charges against them, in the Year ended 31st December, 1877— continued. 
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POLICE TABLE 4.— ltETUliN OF INDICTABLE OFFENCES (not Disposed of Summarily). Number of Crimes Committed in each Police District (so far as known to 
the Police), the Number of Persons Apprehended, and the Disposal of the Charges against them, in the Year ended 31st December, 1377— continued. 
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POLICE TABLE 4 RETURN OF INDICTABLE OFFENCES (not Disposed of Summarily). Number of Crimes Committed in each Police District (so far as known to 

the Police), the Number of Persons Apprehended, and the Disposal of the Charces against them, in the Year ended 31st December, 1877 — continued. 
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not Disposed of Summarily). Nature of the .Crimes Committed in each 



POLICE TABLE 6.— ltETURN OF INDICTABLE OFFENCES (n 




IRELAND. 
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IRELAND. 
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IRELAND. 



POLICE TABLE 8.-KETURN 01' PERSONS PROCEEDED AGAINST FOR OFFENCES DETERMINED SUMMARILY. Result of tl.e Prcceeuincs, in each Poli 
District a-ainst the Persons whose Cases were Determined Summarily by the J ustices, in the Year ended 31st December, 1877— continued. 
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POLICE TABLE 8.— RETURN OF PERSONS PROCEEDED AGAINST FOR OFFENCES DETERMINED SUMMARILY. Result of the Proceed isos, in each Police 
District, against the Persons whose Cases were Determined Summarily by the Justices, in the Year ended 31st December, 1877— continued. 
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POLICE TABLE 9 RETUlfN OF PERSONS PliOCEEDED AGAINST FOB OFFENCES DETERMINED SUMMARILY. Total Null 
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IliELAKD. 
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IRELAND. 
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INQUESTS TABLE 1.— Showing tho Number of Inquests ns to Cause of Death held by the Coroner for each District, whether in his < 

County, in the Year 1877, and the Amount of Costs— from Keturns made by Coroners— concluded. 
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CRIMINAL PROCEEDINGS— IRELAND. 



Tables showing Number of Persons for Trial at Assizes, the Dublin Commission Court, 
and Quarter Sessions in the Year 1877, the Offences with which they were charged', 
and the Result of the Proceedings, showing the Acquitted and Discharged, and the 
Sentences of those Convicted— made from Returns from Local Inspectors of Gaols 
prepared from Returns by the Clerks of the Crown and Peace, pursuant to 7 Geo. IY. 
c. 74, s. 67. and from the Records of the Gaols. 

ALSO, 

Account showing Costs of Criminal Proceedings for Year en din g 3l s t of March 1877 
viz.: The Sums paid by Her Majesty s Treasury for Criminal Prosecutions at 
Assizes, the Dublin Commission Court, s and Quarter Sessions,, and for Proceedings 
at Petty Sessions, Inquests, and Police Courts (under Criminal Justice Act or other 
Statute or Authority), with Number of -Prosecutions and Amount of Costs under 
each Head, so far as could be ascertained. 



CRIMINAL PROCEEDINGS — CONTENTS. 



At Assizes, the Dublin' Commission Cobet, and Quaeter Sessions, with Costs. 

Table 1. Number of Persons for Trial in each County, with the Result of the Proceedings, . . 140 

„ 2. Persons for Trial for each Offence an l Class of Offences, with- the Result of the Proceedings, . 142 

„ 3. Number aud Sexes of Persons for Trial for tho various Offences in each County, . . 146 

„ 4. Account of Sums paid by Her Majesty’s Treasury, with Number of Prosecutions aud Costs 

under each Class of Courts, ........ 152 

„ 5. Comparative Number of Persons Convicted and Not Convicted in each of tho last Ten Years, 

with the Offences with which they wore Convicted or stood charged, . . . 151 

„ 6. Number of Persons for Trial, and tho Number Convicted and Not Convicted in each County 

in each of the last Ten Years, ....... 158 

„ 7. Comparative Table showing tho Sex of the Persons for Trial in each of the last Ten Years, and 

Number in each County, respectively, .... . . 160 



For Appeals from Magistrates, Applications for Spirit Licences, Court' for Consideration of Crown Cases 
Reserved, and Jurors’ Sessions — vide Table of Contents, Part II., p. 192, 'infra. ' 
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CRIMINAL PROCEEDINGS AT ASSIZES, COMMISSION, AND QUARTER SESSIONS.— TABLE "—Showing for EACH OFFENCE and CLASS of 
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CRIMINAL PROCEEDINGS AT ASSIZES, COMMISSION, AND QUARTER SESSIONS— TABLE 3— continued .— Showing FOR EACH COUNTY, &c„ (lie NUMBER 
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CRIMINAL PROCEEDINGS AT ASSIZES, COMMISSION, AND QUARTER SESSIONS— TABLE 5— COMPARATIVE NUMBER of PERSONS CONVICTED 
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CONVICTED and NOT CONVICTED in each of the last Ten Years (1877-1868), and the OFFENCES with which they were CONVICTED or stood CHARGED. 
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NUMBER of PERSONS for TRIAL, and the NUMBER CONVICTED and NOT CONVICTED in each of the last Ten Years (1877-1868). 
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CRIMINAL PROCEEDINGS AT ASSIZES. COMMISSION, AND QUARTER SESSIONS-TABLE 7. -COMPARATIVE TABLE showing for each COUNTY, &c., tin 
NUMBER of MEN and the NUMBER of WOMEN for TRIAL in each of the last Ten Years (1877-1868). 
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PRISONS— IRELAND. 



County Gaols. 

Tables compiled from Returns from the Local Inspectors of Gaols. 

Bridewells. 

Tables compiled from Returns from Local Inspectors of Gaols. 

Convict Prisons. 

Returns from the General Prisons Board. 

Reformatory Schools. 

Returns from Inspector of Reformatories and Industrial Schools. 

Industrial Schools. 

Returns from Inspector of Reformatories and Industrial Schools. 

Lunatic Asylums, as to Criminal Lunatics and Dangerous Lunatics charged wira 

INTENT TO COMMIT A CRIME. 

Returns from Inspectors of Lunatic Asylums. 
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PRISONS— CONTENTS. 



COUNTY AND COUNTY OF CITY AND OF TOWN GAOLS. 

Page 

1. Funds charged, with Proportion charged on Local Bates, paid by Her Majesty’s Treasury, and for 

Revenue, Army, and Naval Prisoners, ........ 163 

2. Number and Disposal of Prisoners, . 164,165 

3. Number of Commitments, with Classification of the Commitments other than first Commitments, . 166, 1S7 

4. Age, Sex, and Birthplace of Persons Committed, ...... .168,169 

5. Instruction and Occupations of Persons Committed, ...... 170, 171 

6. State and Condition of Gaols in respect of Capacity, Health, and Punishments for Prison Offences,' 172, 173 

7. Expenses in detail, and Total Costs of Gaols and of Officers and Prisoners, . . . 174, 175 

8. Establishment and Total ordinary Costs, with Average Charge per Prisoner in the Year, . . 176, 177 



BBIDE WELLS. 

1. Number of Commitments to the several Bridewells, with Expenses, and Funds Charged therewith, 178-180 



CONVICT PRISONS. 

1. Establishments of the different Prisons, ..... 

2. Expenditure under each Head of Service, ..... 

3. Numbers Confined, and their Disposal during the Year, . . , 

4. Tickets of Leave, . '. . . . . . • 

5. Refuges for Women and Girls who are Convicts on Licence, . . 

REFORMATORY SCHOOLS. 

1. Ago, Sex, Social Condition, State of Instruction, and previous Commitments, 

2. Numbers under Detention, Committed, Discharged, and Removed, . 

3. Occasion of Committals and Sentences passed upon Offenders Received, . 

4. Offences of which Offenders were Convicted, . . . ■ 



182 
182 
183 
' 183 



INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 

1. Number under Detention, Committed, Discharged, and Removed, with the Costs, . . .184-186 

2. Ages, Grounds of Committal, Social Condition, and State of Instruction on Admission, . . 187 



LUNATIC ASYLUMS, AS TO CRIMINAL LUNATICS AND DANGEROUS LUNATICS CHARGED 
WITH INTENT TO COMMIT A CRIME. 

1. Number undergoing Detention, with Commitments, Discharges, Removals, and Costs, . . 187 

2. Offences with which the Lunatics were charged, ....... 188, 189 
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GAOLS -TABLE 4 AGE, SEX, and BIRTHPLACE of ORDINARY CRIMINALS COMMITTED to the 
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GAOLS. — .TABLE 5.— INSTRUCTION and OCCUPATIONS of the ORDINARY CRIMINALS COMMITTED to the 
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HEAliTir, and PUNISHMENTS for PRISON OFFENCES in the Year 1877, from Returns made by Local Inspectors of Gaols. 
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GAOLS—TABLE 8 ESTABLISHMENT and TOTAL ORDINARY COSTS ol the COUNTY and COUNTY of CITY and 
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TOWN GAOLS, with AVERAGE CHARGE per PRISONER, for the Tear 1877, from Returns made by Local Inspectors of Gaols. 
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CONVICT PRISONS.— 2. RETURN showing the EXPENDITURE ; 



CONVICT PRISONS.. 



CONVICTS CONFINED, 



DISPOSAL, 
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REFORMATORY SCHOOI 



RETURN showing OCCASION of COMMITTALS and SENTENCES ; 

Made by the Inspector of Reformatories and Indus 



GIRLS RECEIVED durir 



IFORMATORY SCHOOL'S.— 4. RETURN of OFFENCES 
REFORMATORY SCHOOLS du: 



RECEIVED 
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JUDICIAL STATISTICS. 
PART II. 



RETURNS RELATING TO 

The Superior Courts of Common Law (including the Civil and Fiscal Jurisdiction and 
Jurisdiction in Appeals of Judges on Circuit) ; 

The High Court of Chancery, the Landed Estates Court, the Record of Title Office, 
the Registry of Deeds, the Court of Probate, the High Court of Admiralty, and 
the Court of Bankruptcy ; 



The Supreme Courts of Appeal, viz. — Her Majesty in Council, the House of Lords, the 
Privy Council, Ireland, the Court of Appeal in Chancery, the Exchequer Chamber, 
the Court of Criminal Appeal, Cases reserved for twelve Judges, and Court for Land 
Cases reserved ; 



Appeals and Licences at Quarter Sessions, Local Charter Courts, the Courts of Chairmen 
of Counties and Recorders, Sheriffs’ Proceedings, Jurors, Proceedings as to, by 
Revising Judges and by Sheriffs as to summoning, and the Civil J urisdiction of 
Petty Sessions Courts. 



1877 . 
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Proceedings of the Civil Courts. 



Court of Queen’s Bench : 

T.M. 1. Tb, W .a. of tb, Court, { M ,li 

2. Master’s Office at the Plea side of the Court, 

3. The Court in Banco, returned by the Clerk of the Rules, 

4. Rules Office, ...... 

5. Bills of Sale registered, ..... 

6. Proceedings before a Single Judge, 

7. Nisi Prius business, ..... 

8. Nature and result of the causes tried, . . 

Court of Common Pleas : 

Table 1. Master’s Office, ...... 

2. The Court in Banco, returned by the Clerk of the Rules, 

3. Rules Office, ...... 

4. Acknowledgments of Deeds by Married Women, 

5. Proceedings before a Single Judge, . . . 

6. Nature and result of tb ' ' ' 



7. Nisi Priu 



Court of Exchequer : 

Table 1. Master’s Office, ...... 

2. The Court in Banco, returned by the Clerk of the Rules, 

3. Rules Office, . . . . 

4. Revenue and in Legacy and Succession cases, 

5. Proceedings before a Single Judge, 

6. Nisi Prius business, ..... 

7. Nature and result of the causes tried, 

Proceedings Common to the Judges of the Three Superior Courts of Common 
Tables 1-4. Consolidated Nisi Prius Court, and After Sittings at Nisi Pi 
Superior Courts, 

5. Consolidated Writ and Seal Office, 

6 & 7. Registry of Judgments, 

8. Common Law Taxing Office, 

9-13. Proceedings on Circuit, . . 

14. Proceedings as to Election Petitions, 

15. Cases of minor importance remitted to Civil Bill Coui 



under Stat. 33 & 34 Vic. 



'.High Court of Chancery : 

Table 1. Offices of the Lord Chancellor’s Secretary and the Secretary, at the Rolls, 

3. Crown and Uanaper Office, . 

4. Chambers of Lord Chancellor, Master of the Rolls, and Vice-Chancellor, 

5. Record and Writ Office, ...... 

6. Accountant-General’s Office, ..... 

7. Registrars’ Office, ...... 

8. Examiner’s Office, ...... 

9. Office of Receiver Master in Chancery, 

10. The Offices of the Taxing Masters, .... 

Landed Estates Court (Tables 1-5), including Record of Title Office, 

Registry of Deeds, . . . . . • • 

Court of Probate, Principal Registry and District Registries (Tables 1-5), 

High Court of Admiralty (Tables 1, 2), . 

Court of Bankruptcy and Insolvency (Tables 1-3), .... 

Supreme Courts of Appeal : 

Table 1. Her Majesty in Council (Admiralty Appeals), . 

2. House of Lords (Irish Appeals), . . . • • 

3. Privy Council, Ireland, ...... 

4. Court of Appeal in Chancery, ..... 

5. Exchequer Chamber, Court of Error, .... 

6. „ „ Registry Appeals, . . 

7. Court for Consideration of Crown Cases Reserved, 

8. Cases reserved for the twelve Judges as to Presentments, &c., 

9. Court for Land Cases reserved, . . . . • 

Quarter Sessions— Civil Jurisdiction — Appeals from Magistrates and Applications for Spii 
Local Charter Courts for Recovery of Small Debts, .... 

Courts of Chairmen of Counties and Recorders : 

Tablo 1. Service of Civil Bills, ifec., ..... 

2. All Suits, except Land Sessions, .... 

3, Proceedings under the Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Act, 1870, 



Sheriffs’ Proceedings, 



Tabic 1. Proceedings of Revising Judges, 

2. Sheriffs’ Proceedings in summoning, 

Petty Sessions, Civil Jurisdiction and attendance of Magi* 
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COURT OF QUEEN’S BENCH, CROWN SIDE— 1. (a.) Return of Queen’s Coroner, Attorney, sod Master on the Crown Side, for the Tear 1877. 
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COURT OF QUEEN'S BENCH.— 4. Re 



PROCEEDINGS. 



COURT OF QUEEN'S BENCH.. 
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COURT OF COMMON PLEAS.. 



COURT OF COMMON PLEAS— 6. Re 



COMMON PLEAS- 









COURT OF EXCHEQUER.-!. Ri 



COURT OF EXCHEQUER 2. Re 



PROCEEDINGS. 



COURT OF EXCHEQUER— 3. Re 



COURT OF EXCHEQUER. — 4, Re 
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COURT OF EXCHEQUER.- 



COURT OF EXCHEQUER. 



COURT OF EXCHEQUER— 7. R f 
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PROCEEDINGS COMMON to the THREE SUPEUIOR COURTS of COMMON LAW. 

CONSOLIDATED NISI 1’RIUS COURT.-I. RETURN of PROCEEDINGS in the CONSOLIDATED NISI I'RIUS COURT and before JUDGES at AFTER- SITTINGS 
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4. AFTER-SITTINGS at NISI PUIIIS before extra JUDGES of the QUEEN'S BENCH, COMMON PLEAS, anil EXCHEQUER IV. RETURN of the NATURE and RESULTS 

of the CAUSES TRIED or otherwise disposed of in COURT, in the Year 1877, made by the Rboistra 11 of the Consolidated Nisi Pains Couur. 




lL OFFICE. 
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10 PROCEEDINGS ON CIRCUIT. -TABLE II— NATURE and RESULT of the CAUSES TRIED or otherwise disposed of on CIRCUIT in the Tear 1877 from Returns, 
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PROCEEDINGS ON CIRCUIT.— TABLE V.— APPEALS from CHAIRMEN of COUNTIES and RECORDERS in 1877, from Re 
and Registrars of Recorders. 



PROCEEDINGS i 
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208 IRELAND, 

[rrrjij COURT OF CHANCERY" t. RETURN of PROCEEDINGS in the CHAMBERS of the LORD CHANCELLOR. ItASTEHoftho ROLLS, and VICE-CHANCELLOR, for 

year ended 1st November, 1877, made by the Chief Ci-Enas to the Juooks. 
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RETURN of PROCEEDINGS : 



COURT OF CHANCERY- 



RECEIVER-MASTER IN CHANCERY. 



LANDED ESTATES COURT—]. RETURN of PROCEEDINGS : 



i RECORD: 



NATURE OP PROCEEDINGS. 


ofOrigjSrf- 


Is Office of Master Coifev. 




TTTTT : 

Cost of passing Receivers' Accounts, . . 
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LANDED ESTATES COCRT—Si RETURN of JUDICIAL PROCEEDINGS 






! TAXING OFFICE, for 



LANDED ESTATES COURT.— 3. RETURN of PROCEEDINGS i 



RETURN of PROCEEDINGS in tlie DEEDS OFFICE, for tlic 



LANDED ESTATES COURT.- 



PROCEEL 



LANDED ESTATES COURT.-5. RETURN of PROCEEDINGS in the RECORD of TITLE OFFICE : 
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REGISTRY OF DEEDS, IRELAND 1. RETURN i 



STATE of BUSINESS in!877 



COURT OF PROBATE — 1 . RETURN of PROCEEDINGS of the COURT and PRINCIPAL REGISTRY i 



COURT OF PROBATE.— 2. RETURN of PROCEEDINGS in Jc 



COURT OF PROBATE— 3. RETURN of PROCEEDINGS in the Of 
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COURT OF PROBATE- 



DISTRICT REGISTRARS in the Tear 1877, and of the AMOUNT of PROBATE DUTY 



AMOUNT 



PROCEEDINGS 



COURT of ADMIRALTY of IRELAND : 



INSTITUTED 
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[I COURT OF ADMIRALTY— 2. RETURN of PROCEEDINGS in tUo HIGH COURT of ADMIRALTY of IRELAND for the You 
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3H COURTS 



JUDICIAL PROCEEDINGS 



PRIVY COUNCIL 



CHANCERY APPEAL— RETURN of PROCEEDINGS 
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CASES 



JUDGMENT i 



CASES RESERVED : 



i TWELVE JUDGES : 



i PRESENTMENT i 



COURT 



CASES RESERVED— RETURN of PROCEEDINGS 













u, CHARTER COURTS.— 1 TABLE of PROCEEDINGS in LORD MAYOR'S COURT and COURTS 
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QUARTER SESSIONS COURTS.— TABLE 
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MAGISTRATES and APPLICATIONS for SPIRIT LICENCES in the Year 187 
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COURTS OF CHAIRMEN OF COUNTIES AND RECORDERS.— TABLE I— CIVIL BIEL EJECTMENTS, REPLEVINS, and. other CIVIL BILLS.Servcd in 1877 
from Returns made by Process Servers appointed by CHAIRMEN of COUNTIES and RECORDERS. ’ 
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COURTS OF CHAIRMEN OF COUNTIES AND RECORDERS.— TABLE I — CIVIL BILL EJECTMENTS, REPLEVINS, and oilier CIVIL BILLS Served in 1877, 
from Returns made by Process Servers appointed by CHAIRMEN of COUNTIES and RECORDERS — conduced. 
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COURTS OF COUNTY COURT JUDGES AND CHAIRMEN OF QUARTER SESSIONS AND RECORDERS-TABLE 3.~ 
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SHERIFFS’ PROCEEDINGS ii: 
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Sueiuffs of Counties and of Counties op Cities and of Towns. 
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JURORS — I . PROCEEDINGS of JUDGES, CHAIRMEN of COUNTIES, anil REVISING BARRISTERS in respect of the Preparation, Revision, anil Correction, in 1877, 
of Jurors’ Lists anil Jurors' Books, from Returns made by the Clerks of the Peace. 




a No Special Jurors’ Book for the City. 
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TABLE of PROCEEDINGS in the Year 1877, as to the A TTENDANCE of MAGISTRATES and the NUMBER of CIVIL CASES other than PROCEEDINGS as to 
COTTIER TENANTS, and as to COTTIER TENANTS under STATUTE 23 & 24 VIC., c. 154, and as to OVEUHOLDING TENANTS in TOWNS under 14 &. 13 VIC. 
c. 92, from Returns made by Ci.kuks of Pkttv Sessions. 
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TABLE of PROCEEDINGS in the Tear 1877, as to the ATTENDANCE of MAGISTRATES and the NUMBER of CIVIL CASES other than PROCEEDINGS as to 
COTTIER TENANTS, and as to COTTIER TENANTS under STATUTE 23 £24 VIC., c. 154, and as to OVERHOLDING TENANTS in TOWNS under 14 £ 15 VIC., 
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TABLE of PROCEEDINGS in the Tear 1877, as to till ATTENDANCE of MAGISTRATES and the NUMBER of CIVIL CASES other than PROCEEDINGS as to 
COTTIER TENANTS, and as to COTTIER TENANTS under STATUTE 23 & 24 VIC., c. 154, and as to OVERIiOLDING TENANTS in TOWNS under 14 * 15 VIC,, 
e. 92, from Returns made by Clerks of Petty SESSiosS-contimrerf. 
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TABLE of PROCEEDINGS in the 
COTTIER TENANTS, and as 



Tear 1877, as to the ATTENDANCE of MAGISTRATES and the NUMBER of CIVIL CASES other than PROCEEDINGS' as 
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